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Avoid Mistakes in Computing Interest 


vour best 1 
and keep depositors } 


Nappy. 


Protect nterests by accuracy In computing interest. Avoid mistakes 
\void mistakes and keep vour profits up. 

\ccomplish this by a method so simple that an inexperienced clerk can do it 
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The Meilicke Calculator Computes 
Time and Interest Simultaneously 
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Direct Name 
Filing System 






Folder for individual cor- 
T (filed by name 
alphabetically) . 





Alphabetical Pressboard 
Guides divide the alpha- 
bet into equal parts. 
Numbers prevent misfiling. 


LETTERS 
AG 




















“Out” Folder —to show 
that correspondence has 
been removed, 


’ Folder for Miscellaneous 
Correspondence under each 
subdivision. 


Can you find a letter 
in your own files? 


Ten o’clock at night. You’ve just stopped in at your 
office—on your way to a train. 


‘ You may never have laid a finger on one of your files 
before— but unerringly you step to the proper file and in 
a few seconds you have found the needed letter. The 
secret is the “YandE” Direct Name Filing System. 


A system almost absurdly simple—as easily adapted to 








Seven and three tenths is the filing and 


the big business as to the small one. And a filing clerk finding speed of the Eagle Picher Lead 
needs almost no training to use it swiftly and accurately. Co. of Chicago. Bh photograph 

. P sh ti their filing depart- 
if your filing system does not produce letters in less than © acai: ps teen ws php yh ge 
ten seconds, telephone or write today for a “Y and E” Direct Name Filing System. 


i System Service man. 


‘‘Write on your business letterhead for 
our new booklet “Finding and Filing in 
Less than Ten Seconds.” 


‘YAWMAN 4»» FRBE MFc.(0. 
: Filing System Service, Equipment and Supplies. 


1107 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Branches, Agents or Dealers in all principal cities. 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
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The Pyramiding Service 


This is the new symbol 
adopted by the Service 
Motor Truck Company 
which will henceforth dis- 
tinguish all Service Motor 
Trucks on the highways 
of the world. Look for it 
on the radiator. 


IT STANDS FOR—a 
quality truck in which 
the highest standards 
of automotive engineer- 
ing practice are rigidly 
followed. 


IT STANDS FOR — 
advanced thought and 
progressiveness which 
is today crystallized 
into SCIENTIFIC 
CUSHIONING, one 
of the most important 
developments in truck 
building. 


IT STANDS FOR — 
Service in every sense of 
the word; the service 
guaranteed by inherent 
quality; the service guar- 
anteed by the finest possi- 
ble construction; the serv- 
ice guaranteed by a main- 
tenance department which 
is the most complete, we 
believe, in America. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


“The Banker, The Motor Truck, 


The Transportation Problem 


99 


HAT would happen if rail transportation 
problems should prevent 80 %, or even 40%, 


Probably business would be 
paralyzed. Sales programs 
would be shattered. Profits 
would be gone. And the 
reaction on the banking 
business would be severe. 


Bankers and other business 
men now know the motor 
truck will largely prevent 
this. They know that more 
complete motorization of 
business is bound to come. 
With rail rates advancing; 
with billions of dollars 
and years of time required 


P@ of all shipping during the next ninety days. 


to bring railroad service 
back to normal, they know 
that the time to equip 
business with motor trucks 
is NOW. 


A new book, ‘‘The Banker, 
The Motor Truck, The 
Transportation Problem”’ 
has just been published. A 
copy will gladly be sent you. 
Also a book telling why 
Service Motor Trucks are 
occupying a foremost posi- 
tion in solving the transpor- 
tation problems. 


SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


Wabash, Indiana. 
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Measuring Credit By Slide-Rule 


Ratios Tell the Banker at a Glance What’s What in Any Business, 
Under this New Theory of Statement Analysis 


Three First Aids to Country Bankers 


There Never has been Such Good Opportunity for the Far-Seein 
Banker to Serve Up-State Correspondents 


It Happened in an ‘‘Old Established’’ 
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“The aakes of + Quality” 


“The Second National simply won’t let me 
forget their Women’s Department” 


Ever-present—but never offending, Remembrance Advertising quietly drives 
home its message by pleasant reiteration. 

The thoughtfully selected and carefully distributed specialty which it employs 
has a reason for being. It performs a very real service. So it is gratefully 
received, constantly used, and advertises pleasantly, day in and day out, the 
warm-hearted business concern whom it represents. 

For twenty-four years Brown & Bigelow have produced worth-while Remembrance Advertis- 
ing specialties Very naturally they have gathered a rich experience of the things that succeed, 
and have achieved an adeptness in designing and manufacturing these distinctive specialties at fair 
and just prices. 

The Aluminum Thimble here shown is but one notable article in a line that includes not only 
clever utilities in Metal, Cloth, Celluloid and Mission Leather, but Art Calendars, Monthly Mail- 
ing Cards and Engraved Greetings of rare quality as well. 

An organization of highly trained representatives brings to their host of constantly increasing 
clients appreciated suggestions of the proper article to be used and the proper plan for using it. 


“Remembrance Advertising,” a helpful booklet relating actual incidents of the power of friend- 
liness in business, sent free upon request, 


Brown & Bigelow ~ Quality Park— Saint Paul ~ Minnesota 
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Measuring Credit By Slide-Rule 


Ratios Tell the Banker at a Glance What’s What in Any 











FARMER wants to build a make- 
shift bridge across a little creek 
dividing the “rear 40°’ from the rest of 
his property. He throws across some 
2-by-2's, lays some boards over these, 
and the next morning heads toward the 
barn witha loadofhay. Thelittle bridge 
won't stand the strain; it breaks, and 
down drop the wheels into the creek. 
Our farmer profits by his experience. 
After half a day of hard work getting 
his load of hay into the barn he decides 
to do a little more bridge construction. 
This time he lays 2-by-12’s as a founda- 
tion. He places boards on these, and 
the bridge bears the next load easily. 
But he went too far; 2-by-6's would 
have held any load he might have 
wanted to haul, with a fair margin to 
spare. He had not gauged the factor 
of safety that closely. 

When an engineer builds a bridge 
he knows to a pound what stress at 
just what angle a steel beam of just 
what chemical proportions will carry. 
So he builds his bridge on absolute 
certainty, adding a 15 or 20 per cent 
factor of safety. 

Credit is a good deal like bridge 
building in a good many ways. There 
must be an adequate margin of safety ; 
there need be no more. Yet the credit 
man of today is in the position of the 
farmer, whereas he ought to be in the 
position of the engineer. It is with 
the aim of placing him in that position 
that The Robert Morris Associates are 
doing pioneer work in statement 
analysis and credit barometrics. 


Business, Under this New Theory of Statement Analysis 





AUTHOR’S NOTE: The credit decision in any 
case rests primarily on three elements — the tech- 
nical position displayed by the statement; the 
moral risk dependent upon the character and the 
managing ability of the executive of the business; 
and the general condition of the times. The 
relative part in the decision played by each of 
these elements may be expressed approximately 
in the following percentages: the technical posi- 
tion, 40 per cent; the moral risk, 40 per cent; 
general condition of the times, 20 per cent. The 
following article discusses only the technical 
position, although barometrics will disclose par- 
tially the condition of the times. In reading 
it, bankers should bear firmly in mind that an 
exceptionally good moral risk will support a 
technically weak risk. 





By ALEXANDER WALL 


Secretary, The Robert Morris Associates 


The Robert Morris Associates are 
an organization of bank credit men, 
affiliated with the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, and having head- 
quarters in Lansdowne, Pa. They 
number at present about 300 members 
in 45 cities. Their object is to stand- 
ardize credit work so that the banks’ 
credit men may at all times follow facts 
and figures rather than “hunches.” 

This effort is in no way a reflection 
on the development of the science of 
credit to date; it is simply an extension 
of that development to a new point. 
Credit men today demand complete 
and accurate financial statements 
from borrowing or buying concerns. 
Statement forms are becoming from 
year to year more nearly standardized 
and more exact. They contain cer- 
tain information which banks and 
borrowers alike agree are necessary 
to safe and sane extension of credit. 

But the simple comparison of suc- 
cessive statements of the same con- 
cern is dangerous. It doesn't tell 
enough in the first place, and it may 
be misleading. Such analysis stresses 
the comparison of amounts only, and 
does not emphasize strongly enough 
the proportions of quality of the assets. 
Mere comparison of bulk leaves too 
much to the imagination. It may 
lead to the inspirational granting of 
credit — which means bad accounts. 

The Robert Morris Associates aim 
to put more study and less inspiration 
into the handling of credit. We 
are doing it by dealing with ratios 





rather than with dollar-totals. The 
sales volume and accounts receivable 
of a concern in dollars and cents show 
one thing; the ratio of sales to receiv- 
ables shows another—and perhaps 
more significant — thing. 

This new theory of credit, concerns 
itself with two main subjects—the 
analysis of financial statements, and 
credit barometrics. It does not cover 
the moral risk, which is so important 
an element in the decision on any 
loan, and which must be otherwise 
analyzed, not beingsusceptibletocredit 
chemistry. It aims to give the credit 
man facts that make it unnecessary to 
lean too heavily on personal judgment. 

Under the customary method of 
analyzing statements, the credit man 
has before him complete figures from 
the borrowing concern, but he gets 
only one ratio—that of quick assets to 
current liabilities. Custom has de- 
creed that this ratio shall be approx- 
imately two to one—the proportion 
being based on a desire to see the 
margin as large as the debt. 

This ratio, known as the “‘current 
ratio, is not the result of scientific 
study. It evolved from bitter expe- 
rience which proved that a shrinkage 
might easily occur in assets, but rarely 
in liabilities. Hence, it became evi- 
dent to credit men that a comparison 
of current assets withcurrent liabilities 
would be of great value. 

But the arbitrary use of this one 
ratio under all conditions is dangerous 
and gives a false sense of security in 
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some cases. Applying one credit 
measure to two totally different kinds 
of business is like weighing gold and 
sheet iron on the samescales. Take, 
for instance, millinery and hardware. 
Ladies may change their ideas of hat 
stylesover-night (or havethemchanged 
for them), but nails are nails and 
asawisasaw. The hardware busi- 
ness is stable; the millinery business is 
temperamental. Values fluctuate 
vastly more in one than in the other. 

This one example shows the need of 
additional analysis to establish the 
correct proportion and true value of 
the current ratio. While the relative 
amount of current assets is highly 
important, their 


has before him in the ordinary finan- 
cial statement all the figures given in 
the first table; he also has the current 
ratio, but he does not have the other 
ratios shown in the second table. 
Now what are these seven ratios 
worth to him in passing on credit? 
What is their value in dollars and 
cents to the firm or bank he repre- 
sents? 

The first thing it indicates is that 
collections have slowed down—that 
the company either has been lax in 
collecting or is extending longer terms. 
Second, this concern is not hoarding 
merchandise, and is not profiteering 
in this connection, at least. Third, 


THE BURROUGHS 


merchandise inventory. Merchandise 
is now generally carried at cost or 
market, whichever is lower. Ac- 
counts and bills receivable, however, 
represent selling price, which is cost 
plus gross profit. The addition to 
the assets of a profit item not offset 
by any operating cost or borrowing 
necessity, tends to raise the proportion 
of current assets to liabilities. A 
comparison of this ratio from year to 
year will disclose whether there is a 
greater or less amount, in proportion 
of profits figured as current assets. 
Ratio (c), worth to fixed, or non- 
current, assets, shows the dollars of 
worth, or stockholders’ investment, 
tied up in plant 





character and 
liquidity are even 
more important. 
If one merchant 
has receivables 
that are fresher 
and more easily 
collected than 
another, his cur- 
rent ratio is bet- 
ter, even if the 
same in percent- 
age. 

The Robert 
Morris Associ- 
ates have ex- 
tended this work 
several steps, 





Sales to Receivables Chart 
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Sales to Receivables Detail 


and equipment. 
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developing seven 
other qualifying 
ratios, each of 
which tells a significant story to the 
credit man who studies them. An 
actual example shows how these ratios 
are worked out. The figures are from 
the statement of a manufacturer of 


boots and shoes: 


12/31/17 12/31/18 


12/31/10 


Current Assets. 


..» 666,000 $20,000 810,00 
Current Liabilities... 309,000 204,000 323,00 
Total Debt... 309,000 204,000 323,000 
Accounts Receivable. 265.000 280,000 483.00¢ 
Merchandise . 325,000 230,000 277.00 
Non-current Assets... 221,000 226,000 2 30,00¢ 
*Net Worth......... 517,000 550,000 717,00¢ 
Sales... 1,214,000 1,420,000 1,923,000 


*Net Worth is here used as capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits 


From these figures, all the necessary 
ratios may be quickly and easily com- 
piled. The current ratio is of course 
current assets divided by current lia- 
bilities. The others are obtained by 
dividing the first element in the ratio 
by the second. This gives the follow- 
ing figures: 


12/31/17 12/31/18 12/31/19 
(a) Current Ratio.......215.53 257.84 250.77 
(b) Receivables —Mdse.. 81.53 121.73 174.30 
(c) Worth —Fixed Assets 233.93 243.30 311.73 
(d) Sales —Receivables. . . 458.11 507.14 398.13 
(e) Sales —Merchandise. . 373.53 617.390 694.22 
(f) Sales —Net Worth. . . 234.81 258.18 268.20 
(8) Debt —Net Worth... 59.76 37.09 45.04 
(h) Sales —Fixed Assets. . 549.32 628.31 836.08 


As we have stated, the credit man 


Ratios shown by financial statements may be easily reduced to the black and white of a statistical table. 
chart at the left shows how the ratio of sales to receivables compares on 224 statements. The table at the 
; right gives in detail the percentages shown by the same statements 


for every hundred dollars in non- 
current assets a year ago this concern 
had $243.36 in net worth, while at the 
end of 1919 it had $311.73. In other 
words it is not expanding its plant in 
proportion to the increase in worth 
which, at this time, is taken as a good 
sign by the average credit manager. 
Fourth, for every hundred dollars in- 
vested in the plant, this company 
made and sold $628.31 worth of goods 
in 1918. In 1919 this jumped to 
$836.08, which is a good sign inasmuch 
as much of their increased revenue has 
been retained in the business. 

These are some of the principal and 
more apparent facts about the health 
of this business which are brought 
out by ratios but would not be 
brought out by the plain comparison 
of bulk totals, one year against another. 
Probably it is worth while here to 
sketch briefly the story told by each 
of these ratios individually. 

Ratio (b), receivables to merchan- 
dise, is derived by adding the accounts 
and bills receivable on any property 
statement, and dividing by the total 


pansion that leads 
to unproductive 
capital and in- 
creased overhead 


The 


in slow times. 

Ratio (d), sales to receivables, indi- 
cates the dollars of sales per year for 
every dollar carried on the books as 
receivables. The principle involved is 
that the higher the amount of sales for 
every dollar still uncollected, the 
greater liquidity there will be in receiv- 
ables. The higher this ratio, within 
reasonable bounds, the fresher and 
more desirable an asset become the 
receivables. 

Ratio (e), sales to merchandise, 
involves exactly the same principle as 
the preceding ratio. It is a test of the 
freshness and salability of merchan- 
dise, and an upward trend from year 
to year is desirable. 

Ratio (f), sales to net worth, shows 
to what extent the investment funds 
in a business are active. Ifthe money 


left in the business by stockholders is 
turned over too slowly, it produces a 
condition of “‘dry rot,” while on the 
other hand, if the ratio is too high it 
may indicate that the company is 
handling too much business for its 
capital investment. 
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Ratio (g), debt to net worth, shows 
the balance between the source of 
invested capital and its current owner- 
ship. The higher this ratio becomes, 
the more dependent the business be- 
comes upon its creditors for working 
capital, and, by the same token, the 
greater becomes the reliance of credit- 
ors upon the moral risk. 

Ratio (h), sales to fixed assets, in- 
volves this principle: “The compara- 
tive earning capacity of plant invest- 
ment depends in a large measure on 
the volume of goods it can produce. 
If this ratio, and also ratio (c), worth 
to fixed assets, show a decline at the 
same time, it indicates that the plant 
is being enlarged more rapidly than 
worth, and that at the same time sales 
volume is not keeping pace with this 
increase. This is the time when the 
credit grantor should urge greater 
production efficiency, and not plant 
expansion. 

Sketchily as these ratios have been 
reviewed here, it is easy to see their 
value to the credit man, as compared 
with a dollar-and-cents rule for meas- 
uring risks. But even with this in- 
formation, we have not the whole key 
to the credit riddle. The theories 
upon which these ratios are based tell 
us that it is a good sign for such-and- 
such a ratio to be high, or for another 
ratio to decline over a period of years. 
We may logically carry our question- 
ing one step further. 

“What are the normal, healthy 
ratios for various types of statements 
— something fixed that can be used as 
a standard?” 

It is here that barometrics come in 
—the second of the main activities of 
The Robert Morris Associates. The 
barometric plan, as. applied to credit 
analysis, simply means the establish- 





The millinery business is temperamental 


ment of normal ratios. It is obvious 
that if a sufficient number of state- 
ments are analyzed, and average 
ratios developed from them, we have 
obtained a set of proportions that are 
both normally healthy, and a safe 
guide to follow as indicators. 

It is not necessary to go into tech- 
nical detail as to the method by which 
these normal ratios, or barometrics, 
are worked out. In establishing each 
barometric figure, from 150 to 300, or 
even 400, actual statements, gathered 
from many sources, have been ana- 
lyzed. The barometric, in each case, 
represents the point of greatest fre- 
quency, or density, of ratios shown in 
the statements studied. In figuring it, 
a wide variety of factors are taken into 
account that need not be discussed 
here. 

But even this barometric figure, 
exact though it is, does not entirely 
satisfy the needs of the credit man. 
One point, or percentage figure, even 
if it is a true average of healthy con- 
ditions, is too narrow a guide. So we 
have established in our tables, in addi- 
tion to the barometrics, or normals, 
a high and a low average for each 
ratio. 

The form in which these figures are 
placed in the hands of a credit man- 
ager is shown in the following table. 
It represents the normal ratios for 
manufacturers from semi-worked 














goods, and is based on_ national, 
rather than sectional, figures. 
Oy En ae eke 258.41 
Current ratio, barometric.............. 218.65 
eg EE iPS lear ei a 179.98 
een Renee ME es 18.61 
Receivables to merchandise, barometric 44.36 
PE OUI oon o'5 oe Vea SSA oe eee aS 72.61 
NN, nd rials oie deal sn gs Ware 401.45 
Worth to fixed assets, barometric...... 219.73 
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Sales to receivables, barometric........ 612.22 
eee GING o0a'5 4 oa ste Wis ete ass ews $42.18 
eee ee ee Te eee 
Sales to merchandise, barometric...... 329.71 


Low average......... .196.71 





High average cas «0 ser 
Sales to worth, barometric... Pan teers 197.42 
Ww average 
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Debt to worth, barometric........... ‘ 41.21 
Pe UNI a5 Oak Stat os oonsae sees 70.50 


Now, how is such a chart used by 
the credit man who has it before him? 
Let us suppose he is passing on the 
credit of Jones & Co., manufacturers 
from semi-worked goods, such as yarn. 
He has before him the latest state- 
ment of that concern. A clerk has 
figured from it the ratios explained 
earlier in this article. 


Seven 





The hardware business is stable 


A decision on the credit worth of 
Jones & Co., then, becomes largely a 
matter of comparison by the credit 
manager — aside, of course, from moral 
risk and other factors that enter into 
every particular case. The table 
shown above tells him, for instance, 
that the normal ratio of accounts 
receivable to merchandise in this 
particular class of business is 44.36 
—or that for every dollar in accounts 
receivable, there should be normally 
$44.36 in merchandise. A high aver- 
age of 72.61 is given and a low aver- 
age of 18.61. The credit man also has 
before him the actual ratio of receiv- 
ables to merchandise from Jones & 
Co.'s condition with respect to this 
ratio. And so on down the line. In 
specific lines, such as wholesale grocer- 
ies, specific type figures have been 
developed. 

By the use of these barometric 
charts a bank man can have any 
statement analyzed to show whether 
it approaches the normal for any line 
of business. A clerk can be taught 
the mechanics of this analysis in less 
than half an hour, and it takes about 
six minutes to make the analysis from 
a statement on the ordinary com- 
parative form. 

In issuing these barometric studies, 
the fact is to recognize that a single set 
of figures will not apply to all condi- 
tions—that its value is limited by 
certain conditions applicable only to 
lines of business similar to those from 
which the table was developed. 

For example, the barometric table 
for the millinery business will not 
apply to the hardware business. We 
must, therefore, work out studies for 
different lines of business which differ 
in their essential characteristics. So 
far studies have been issued from 


(Continued on page 28 
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Three First Aids to Country Bankers 


There Never has been Such Good Opportunity for the 
Far-Seeing Banker to Serve Up-State Correspondents 


HE principal service offered to a 
country bank by the city bank 


By E. B. WILSON 


customers’ bonds in the boxes, at a 
high premium rate because of the 





used to be based 
largely ona well- 
organized transit 
department, which 
afforded facilities for 
the collection of out- 
of-town checks. 
Great stress was form- 
erly laid upon “par” 
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lists, issued periodi- 
cally by banks in 
reserve centers and 
naturally thecity 
bank having the 
largest, number of 
country bank ac- 
counts on its books, 
was able to attract 
moreof such accounts 
because of its aug- 
mented ability to 
serve the country 
bank. 

The rapid and now 
almost general “‘par- 
ring’ of the United 
States by the Federal 
Reserve Banks, has 
tended to put all 
banks that are mem- 
bers of the Federal 
Reserve System, and 
whether large or 
small, on an even 
basis in the matter of 
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frailty of the average 
country bank vault. 
The other was to get 
the bonds out of the 
customers vaults and 
into the bank’s safe 
or into the vault of 
the bank's city corre- 
spondent, and to 
issue the bank's safe- 
keeping receipt 
therefor. The latter 
method seems pref- 
erable not only 
because of the insur- 
ance expense in- 
volved in the former, 
but also because of 
the trouble in prov- 
ing the exact con- 
tents of several boxes 
at the time of the 
burglary. Most in- 
surance companies 
require that a definite 
running record be 
kept of the bonds 
issued. 

The cashier of a 
small country bank 
has taken to hanging 
a placard on the 

3 vault door every 
me, J night, which reads: 
“Mr. Burglar Man, 








check collection 
facilities, and has therefore developed 
among city banks the necessity of 
developing other forms of service 
which will in any and every way help 
the country banker in the handling of 
his business. 

The services to be described in this 
article were originally inspired by a 
desire to get away from the usual 
platitudes of banking journal adver- 
tising which used to set forth in big 
type the capital, surplus, name of the 
officers, and the name of the particu- 
lar city bank. The end sought was 
the development of the concrete in 
this bank's advertising. 

In working out any new form of 
service the most important beginning 
is to get the viewpoint and needs of the 
person to be served— in this case, the 
country banker— and so, harking back 


The services were advertised in this form in financial journals that reached the country banker 


to the years spent in a country bank 
and to the experiences of those days, 
and joining them up with some pres- 
ent day problems, there evolved the 
services now to be described. 

Some months ago night burglaries 
of country banks began to be very 
common in the Middle West, and usu- 
ally took the form of plundering the 
safety deposit boxes and taking cus- 
tomers’ Liberty bonds, leaving the 
bank's safe and its cash undisturbed. 
It was an easy job—for the burglar. 
With an oxycetylene torch a hole could 
be quickly burned around the com- 
bination of the vault door, and then 
it was short work to throw the bolts 
and enter. A heavy hammer made 
short work of the safety deposit boxes. 

There were two ways to solve the 
problem. One was to insure the 


all the Liberty bonds 
in this vault are locked in the man- 
ganese safe, so please don’t blow the 
vault door.” 

The same cashier has also filled a 
large ink bottle full of formaldehyde, 
and every night before closing, he 
hangs the bottle inside, suspended by 
a heavy string running from the com- 
bination lock to the neck of the bottle. 
When the burglar burns through the 
door, the string is also burned, and 
bang goes the bottle on the floor and 
up come the deadly fumes. 

It is a much mooted question 
whether a bank should issue a limited 
liability receipt for specified Liberty 
bonds received from its customers, or 
whether it should put out a certificate 
or trust receipt covering the return of 
Liberty bonds of the same amount 
and issue. The limited liability receipt 
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whereby the bank usually abridges its 
responsibility to that of giving the 
customers’ bonds the same care and 
protection as it gives its own, has been 
held to imply that a bank must insure 
its customers’ bonds if it insures its 
own bonds, and in case of loss, if the 
bank only carried insurance on its 
own bonds, the bank might have to 
prorate the amount of the recovery 
with its customers. Furthermore, 
while a limited liability may afford 
some feeling of relief to the officers of 
the issuing bank, it does not mean 
anything when the bonds are stolen, 
because few bankers would have the 
temerity to face their customers and 
try to avoid assuming responsibility 
for the loss by citing some technical 
limitation in the safe-keeping receipt. 

Some months ago a bank in a small 
county seat town was robbed and over 
$100,000 of customers’ Liberty bonds 
were stolen from safety boxes. This 
bank dared not deny its moral respon- 
sibility to its customers for the safety 
of their property, and therefore as- 
sumed the liability by issuing to bond- 
holders its certificate of deposit pay- 
able in ten years. 

Many banks have adopted the full 
liability Liberty bond certificate 
(shown in this article), which you 
will note is in no sense a certificate of 
deposit but only amounts to a trust 
receipt calling for the return of 
Liberty bonds of a specified amount 
and issue, and interest thereon from a 
certain date. 

Now the Liberty bond service pro- 
posed by the city bank involved the 
wording up of the certificate form and 
its approval by the State Banking 
Department, the making of an elec- 
troplate from which each country 
bank could have its certificates printed, 
the preparation of two forms of regis- 
ter sheets in loose leaf and of standard 
size to fit almost any draft or certificate 
of deposit register used by country 
banks, and most important, the offer 
of the city bank to receive the bonds 
from the country bank under the same 
plan, requiring only a specified special 
reserve balance to be carried in the 
city bank, compensatory to the ser- 
vice rendered. 

So much for the protection of 
Liberty bonds. But country banks 
sometimes need other printed 
forms and instruments to pro- 
tect them from worries and 
annoyance. Have you ever 
noticed how quickly and _ un- 
hesitatingly the average man 
will sign his name at the bot- 
tom of a page of closely 
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i In the August issue of The Burroughs | 
Hi Clearing House appeared an article by l 


i Richard H. Tingley, entitled: “Liquid il 
Cotton Credits—and How; a Plea for |i 
Hy Standardized Warehousing Methods that i 
| Will Help Solve a Perplexing Problem for I 
HV the Bank.” H| 
In the fore part of the article appeared i 
HI the following clause: “Suppose you are a | 
cotton merchant in Augusta, Ga. —. I 
Then followed a description of a hypothet- | 
HH ical transaction illustrating the general 
iM| condition at which Mr. Tingley’s article l 
Hi was aimed. Carrying out the original i 
Hi illustration, the name of Augusta appeared __ ||| 
I at intervals throughout the story. i 
The article in question has brought from 
the Augusta Cotton Exchange and a south- __ || 
! ern bank a protest against what they con- __ ||| 
I sider an attack on the warehousing system __ | 
| 
| 





and the validity of warehouse receipts in 
that particular city. 
| The Editors of The Burroughs Clearing 
House wish to make it clear to their readers | 
| that the name of Augusta was used in this | 
| article simply as an illustration; that the Hi 
| author had no intention of singling out 
Augusta from the cotton cities of the South 
for attack. 
| In justice to the Augusta Cotton Ex- 
| change, we reprint from their letter to The i 
H} Burroughs Clearing House: i} 
* There are three warehouses in Augusta: __ || 
i they are heavily bonded and use the most 
Ih modern methods for handling cotton. The 
i stock is widely distributed and owned by a 
large number of people, and in no one of the 
HI three is the control in the hands of any one 
i} individual, one company, or one group of 
men. 
| “Annually we finance a half a million 
|| bales of cotton, and much of the money for 
this comes not from the local banks but 
directly from the eastern and western 
money markets. The largest banks in the 
East readily lend money on bonded receipts 
| from this market. With the money market 
tight we have never experienced the slight- 
est difficulty in negotiating these papers.” 
Hy In justice to Mr. Tingley and The Bur- 
} roughs Clearing House, we may say that his 
| article was based on a condition that ad- 
mittedly exists in many cotton centers, and 
iI that admittedly can be corrected by the 












safeguards he describes. 
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printed matter, without reading 
it over? If the same agreement 
were put before him as several pages 
of typewritten matter, he would 
want to read it all over and ask fifty 
questions without learning the exact 
legal import of some of its provisions. 
Why? Because the printed form 
looks like the usual thing which every- 
one signs, and any other style looks 
like a special layout fixed up espe- 
cially for him and therefore is subject 
to suspicion. 
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And therefore the printed guaranty 
form that is offered for distribution 
free of charge to country banks re- 
questing it. The use of the separate 
guaranty form was suggested in two 
advertisements run by the city bank. 
One of these called attention to the 
not infrequent request of a wealthy 
farmer to loan $1000 to his son, John, 
but specifying that he does not want 
to sign the note with John because he 
does not want John to know that he 
is back of it. The weakness of a ver- 
bal guarantee is very apparent when 
enforcement becomes necessary and 
the use of the printed guaranty form 
becomes equally pertinent when the 
banker receives such a request. Noth- 
ing original is claimed for this form. 
The cost of printing in quantities is 
small for the city bank; its occasional 
use by the country bank may save it 
needless litigation and loss. 

Last year the Middle West expe- 
rienced a big land boom, which in- 
volved an unusual number of farm 
transfers on March 1, 1920.. Realizing 
that much of the tremendous volume 
of closing on that date could be facili- 
tated by the delivery of deeds, mort- 
gages, etc., in escrow with some bank, 
a suitable form of escrow agreement 
was printed and offered for distribu- 
tion to country banks. 

One day a country banker had an 
argument with a customer because he 
charged back to the customer's ac- 
count an out-of-town check which 
had been returned for “insufficient 
funds.” There was no question about 
the legal right of the bank to make 
this “charge back,”’ but had this sub- 
ject been covered in the by-laws of 
the bank, and had a copy of the by- 
laws been posted in the lobby, there 
need not have been even an argument. 
Another bank cashier suddenly de- 
cided that he wanted to close an unsat- 
isfactory depositor’s account, but the 
by-laws did not contain any rules 
governing deposits, and there- 
fore he was puzzled to know how 
toproceed. Inquiry revealed that 
many country banks were defi- 
cient in the matter of suitable by- 
laws. The result of the inquiry 
was the production of a set con- 
taining full rules governing de- 
posits and depositors, printed 
on heavy paper in form suitable 
for posting in the lobby. 

The times are extraordinarily 
full of opportunity for the de- 
velopment of unusual services. 
The far-seeing banker will be 
alert to every possibility that 
may arise. 
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Credit or Sermons for the 


Wise Bankers Say it Pays to Meet the 
Real Needs of Farm Development with 
Money— Not Wholesale Advice 


EOPLE ought to quit yapping 
at farmers to produce more. 
What they need is not advice, but 
working capital. Give them the 
money and they will produce.”’ 

A leading New York farmer said 
this in April, 1917. Inspired by the 
things he told them, a group of Wall 
Street financiers gave him the money 
with which to put into effect in New 
York state a model system for giving 
farmers the capital they need with 
which to plant, fertilize, harvest and 
market the crops. And the plan he 
has worked out has well-nigh revolu- 
tionized country banking. 

It is truer today than it was in 1917 
that working capital is one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, need of the 
American farmer. Probably you will 
say, as many bankers do, “Here is our 
bank with money to lend at all times 
to farmers who can show us they are 
good credit risks.”’ 

This attitude is a perfectly natural 
one. Its fallacy lies in the fact that 
the average farmer hates to borrow 
money. He only borrows when it is 
absolutely necessary. Then he puts 
on his bravest front and goes up to the 
cashier's window as though he were 
answering a court summons. His 
plea, too often, is not that he will use 
the money to develop and make his 
business more profitable, but rather 
that he needs it very badly and he 
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hopes the banker will have pity on 
him and let him have it. His psy- 
chology is all wrong, of course, when 
he takes this attitude but the banker's 
psychology is wrong, too, in not trying 
to look at the proposition from the 
farmer's angle. Your bank is in the 
position of the manufacturer who 
wants to sell more of his product to 
the public. The manufacturer very 
naturally initiates a publicity cam- 
paign to educate the public as to the 
benefits to be derived from using his 
product and the proper way to use it. 
Banks, likewise, have something to 
sell—money. The farmer needs that 
money. It's up to you to show him 
that he needs it and how to use it to 
the best advantage after he gets it. 
So far I have been dealing in gener- 
alities. There are many farmers who 
use their credit for all it’s worth. 
They keep books, they know costs, 
they know profits. When they come 
in for a loan they bring a statement 
that shows just exactly what they are 
worth. They ask for their loan just 
as any other business man would and 
usually they get it. Then there are 
banks that realize the possibilities of 
the farmer's business. They encour- 
age better farming by means of pure- 
bred live stock clubs and competitions. 
They teach farmers how to keep 
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accounts and even go so far as to 
distribute simple farm account books. 
Many of them employ agriculturists 
that devote all their time to the 
country end of the bank's business. 
But the farmers and banks that fall 
into the above classes are very much 
in the minority. As yet they are so 
few that they can be looked on as 
straws that show the way the wind is 
headed. I think you will agree with 
me that many country banks, and city 
banks that do any country business, 
are coldly aloof to all but the richest 
and strongest farmers. They make 
no effort to encourage new business 
or to help the weaker fellow —the man 
who really needs credit. Rich farmers 
with their land clear of debt and plenty 
of quick assets do not need assist- 
ance. They can get credit anywhere. 
It is the man who is just starting 
in, who is just making the transition 
from the state of being a tenant to 
farm owner that needs working cap- 
ital most. A study of the 1920 census 
shows that there are many of this 
kind. He needs, among other things, 
modern farm machinery and equip- 
ment. With the right kind of labor- 
saving machinery he can do most of 
his own work and not only save labor, 
which has practically disappeared in 
many farming sections, but also he 
can produce more and at a lower cost 
than by the slower horse-and-hand 
labor processes. He needs capital to 
buy fertilizer, feed, and better live 
stock. These things cannot be listed 
as dead expense. They are invest- 





ments that will pay big profits. 
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I could cite many examples of crop 
yields that have been increased by 
the use of commercial fertilizer. Not 
infrequently we hear of yields being 
doubled in a few years by proper till- 
age and fertilization. It costs just 
as much to prepare the ground, plant, 
cultivate and harvest a fifteen-bushel 
wheat crop as it does a thirty-bushel 
yield on the same ground. It costs 
just as much and sometimes more to 
feed a scrub cow that gives 5,000 
pounds of milk a year than it does to 
support a pure-bred that will give 
10,000 pounds a year or better. The 
scrub calf may bring $25,.while it is 
not uncommon for the pure-bred calf 
to sell for $100 or more. 

Most farmers are anxious to get 
ahead. The only thing that lies 
between the scrub farmer and a pure- 
bred farmer in most cases is a lack 
of capital. He is afraid to go in debt, 
perhaps, or else he wants to invest in 
these things but can't raise the money. 
In some cases he needs the idea of 
better farming. There is no agency 
that can get closer to the farmer, if 
it tries, than the bank. There is no 
agency that can do more to advance 
agriculture in any one community. 
The county agricultural agent can 
give practical advice as to methods 
but when it comes to putting ideas 
into effect, capital is needed and that 
is where you and your bank must 
take up the work. If you are inter- 
ested in seeing your community reach 
its maximum efficiency, which will 
mean in the long run larger bank 
deposits, you will find that some mis- 
sionary work with the farmers will 
help wonderfully. 

The Federal Farm Loan system has 
helped wonderfully in this work of 
financing farmers. But there are 
many localities where there is no 
Farm Loan Association and besides 
these funds can only be loaned on 
mortgage security, to be used for the 
purchase of land. It in no way pro- 


vides the farmer with working capi- 
tal. Furthermore the funds of the 
Federal Farm Loan system are not 
sufficient to finance all the farmers 
who need this sort of loan, and at 
the present time the Federal Farm 
Loan is practically inoperative, due 
to the action the farm mortgage 
bankers have taken against it. The 
decision on this action will not be 
handed down by the United States 
Supreme Court for several months. 
The litigation involves the right of the 
Federal Farm Loan Associations to 
finance their operations through the 
sale of tax-exempt bonds, that the 
mortgage bankers claim should be 
taxed. It is to be hoped that nothing 
will halt the work of this great agency, 
but it must be understood that the 
Farm Loan was never intended to 
provide working capital for farmers. 
It is up to the local banks to do that. 

The Grenada Bank, of Grenada, 
Mississippi, is an outstanding example 
of what a bank can do to assist agri- 
cultural progress. Seven years ago 
this institution came to the conclu- 
sion that diversification, that has 
been the means of saving the agricul- 
ture of the South in boll-weevil in- 
fested areas, could be more effectively 
and speedily brought into general use 
by personal effort of the bank. Fol- 
lowing out this idea, the bank pur- 
chased several thousand dollars worth 
of various kinds of seeds and distrib- 
uted them in small amounts without 
cost to farmer friends, asking only 
that the seed be sown according to 
directions and that a report be made 
at the end of the season on the results 
obtained. The bank was disappointed 
in this venture, for not a single report 
was received. 

Not discouraged at this initial fail- 
ure to arouse interest in better farm- 
ing, the bank tried again. This time 
it went to the young folks of the farm. 
Several hundred registered Duroc 
Jersey pigs aged from six to eight 
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months, were purchased and sold 
to farm boys at cost. Notes. were 
taken in payment, payable in the fall, 
without interest or security. This 
venture proved so popular and so 
successful that it was carried on for 
four years until the State Agricultural 
College took over the work. After 
the first year the bank also distributed 
pens of poultry to farm girls, accepting 
their notes on the same easy terms as 
the boys. 

The Grenada Bank next started a 
better-farming campaign by employ- 
ing an experienced lecturer with a 
motion picture machine to spread the 
gospel of modern farming methods 
and better living. The motion pic- 
ture machine, mounted on a motor 
truck, traveled throughout the 
nine counties in which the bank. has 
branches. Some of the subjects cov- 
ered are dairying, pure-bred stock 
raising, diversified farming, rural san- 
itation, good roads, better schools, and 
the ruralchurch. It must be borne in 
mind that practically all of the counties 
in which the Grenada Bank operates 
have county demonstration agents 
who perform all the functions that fall 
to the lot of the county agricultural 
agent. The bank co-operates with 
them and finds plenty of opportunity 
to supplement the work of the regular 
extension workers. In Grenada 
County there is a negro agent whose 
salary is paid by the government and 
by the Grenada Bank and who is 
doing splendid work with the negro 
farmers. 

But has it paid? J. S. Thomas, 
president of the Grenada Bank, says 
that it has and adds by way of proof: 

“Our business, traceable direct to 
our effort to assist our farmers 
(we have no factory centers) has in- 
creased fully 20 per cent. The in- 
crease in farmers’ checking accounts 
due to our efforts to help them has 
been 10 or 15 percent. Undoubtedly 


the farmer should be given easier 
(Continued on page 36) 




















Hereford bulls imported by the First National Bank, of Bend, Ore. 


On the right, the bank's pig club 
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If Its Good, Put It in the Lobby | 
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From June to October—the season of the annual flower show 


HE annual 
flower show of 


THE BURROUGHS 


How a Louisville Bank Attracts Thousands to its &@™dens. The 


florists’ associa- 


the Liberty In- Banking Rooms and Increases Deposits 400 per cent tion of Louisville 


surance Bank, of 

Louisville, Ky. — attracting thousands 
to the bank every summer — is just one 
of many effective business-building 
enterprises through which that insti- 
tution has come to be known as a 
really constructive factor in the every- 
day life of the community. There 
may be nothing new in bank and 
community development methods, as 
some of our experts contend, but there 
are always new twists that can be 
found for old ideas to keep their use- 
fulness forever young. And _ this 
the Liberty Bank is demonstrating 
every day. 

The bank has demonstrated the 
value of another theory: if it’s a 
worth-while idea—old or new— work 
it out in the lobby where the business 
has to come sooner or later. In other 
words, if it’s good, put it in the lobby. 
And, as figures to follow will show, 
John E. Huhn, vice-president —the 
man behind the “lobby theory’’ —has 
been fairly successful in “picking the 
good ones.” 

Result No. 1: The Liberty lobby is 
now cne of the show places of Louis- 
ville, presenting an almost continuous 


series of educational, interest-inspiring 
exhibits that seem to have only the 
remotest bearing on banking direct. 

Result No. 2: A deposits increase 
of 400 per cent in the past seven years, 
the total jumping from $8,600,000 to 
$12,900,000 in 1919 and advancing 
another $1,000,000 the first six months 
of 1920. 

From June to October, the season of 
the annual flower show, the main 
banking room is literally banked with 
roses, gladioli, zinias and other varie- 
ties entered by the amateur flower 
growers and school gardeners of 
Louisville, who, as Mr. Huhn ex- 
presses it, convert the place into a 
bower of indescribable beauty. The 
show is divided into monthly contests 
with five classes whose time limits are 
fixed by the seasons of the various 
flowers exhibited. Three prizes are 
awarded in each class. Each show 
brings more exhibitors (there were 
over 300 this year) and more in- 
quiries from all over the United States. 
The judges are selected from Louis- 
ville’'s prominent men in co-operation 
with the city’s supervisor of school 


awards a cup to 
the exhibitor winning the greatest 
number of *‘firsts’”’ each season. 

“Our four daily papers,” said Mr. 
Huhn, “show great interest in all of 
our activities and especially in our 
flower shows to which they give good 
space and publish the names of the 
winners. From the great interest 
shown, we are positive that these 
flower exhibits have done a great deal 
to help beautify the city and to bring 
our institution closer to the people.”’ 

Coincident with the flower shows 
are the bank’s back yard garden cam- 
paigns during which an assortment of 
seeds is given free with every savings 
account of $1 or more, and prizes are 
awarded for the best results. The 
Louisville public schools having school 
gardens also receive free assortments 
of seeds, and the bank gives special 
prizes to the schools producing the 
best gardens. 

The State Fair is always a source of 
good lobby attractions for the bank. 
One of the Fair's exhibiting institu- 
tions, for instance, is the Jefferson 
County Junior Canning Club. The 
bank co-operates with the club and 
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presents a silver loving cup to the 
prize-winning exhibitor at the State 
Fair. When the Fair closes, these 
exhibits are transferred to the lobby. 

The bank-organized County Boys 
and Girls Pig Club, whose members 
are financed by the bank, also exhibit 
at the Fair, the prize winners receiving 
loving cups from the Liberty. It was 
planned this year to exhibit the blue- 
ribbon pigs in the lobby, but an epi- 
demic of hog disease prevented the 
appearance of the principal actors in 
what would have been a 
unique lobby performance 
for the entertainment of 
the bank's customers and 
friends. The plans for the 
live stock display had been 
given publicity in news- 
paper advertising. The 
reasons for the abandon- 
ment of the plan also 
supplied newspaper copy. 

One of the bank’s most 
popular attractions has 
been its lobby industrial 
exhibits of Louisville-made 
products. Inlessthan two 
weeks after the preliminary 
announcement in the news- 
papers, the bank received 
enough applications for 
space from the city’s manu- 
facturers to insure con- 
tinuous exhibition for six 
months. The announce- 
ment, headed “‘Louisville- 
made Products to be Exhibited in 
Lobby of Liberty Insurance Bank,” 
described the plan as follows: 

‘What promises to be a most inter- 
esting display of Louisville-made prod- 
ucts is being planned by Louisville's 
66-year-old ‘Bank for the People.’ 

“For two-thirds of a century the 
Liberty Insurance Bank has watched 
with pride the progress of Louisville 
and now asks the opportunity of dis- 
playing its products. 

‘The products or product of a local 
manufacturer will be exhibited for one 
week, the exhibit will then be changed 
and space given another manufacturer 
for the same period of time. 

“During the exhibit of every manu- 
facturer, the Liberty Insurance Bank 
will run advertisements in the local 
newspapers, calling attention to the 
display and describing the products on 
exhibition for that week. 

“Local manufacturers are invited to 
get in touch with the Liberty Bank 
and arrange to have their products 
displayed and advertised. 

“Space will be booked in the order 
inquiries are received, and manufac- 


turers should avail themselves of this 
opportunity to display their products 
to the customers and friends of the 
Liberty Bank, and also to the many 
out-of-town people who daily visit 
this bank, which has become one of 
the show places of Louisville. 

“The Liberty Insurance Bank is 
offering this service free of all charge 
to local manufacturers as additional 
evidence of their desire to boost Louis- 
ville and serve its citizens. 

‘Further particulars concerning the 





One of the industrial exhibits 


arrangement and booking of exhibits 
will be furnished on request.” 

As the industrial exhibit is now be- 
ing conducted, the manufactured prod- 
ucts of three or four industries are on 
display each week. The exhibits are 
changed at intervals to make way for 
timely educational displays, including 
a recent display of the work of seven- 
teen educational institutions—the Y. 
M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., University 
of Louisville, Louisville School of Art, 
the business colleges, etc. A display 
and exposition of modern business 
equipment and methods was _ also 
staged to supplement the exhibits of 
industrial products. Groups of house- 
hold electrical appliances and business 
labor-saving devices are:scheduled. 

Another lobby service of especial 
interest to business men is the bank's 
Income Tax Information Bureau. It 
is in charge of two experts in their 
line, whose services are available, free 
of charge or obligation, to any who 
apply, whether clients of the bank or 
not. The service proves a life-saver 
to many individuals and businesses, 
and their appreciation is_ sincere. 
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The bank's gain in business attribut- 
able to the bureau warrants thetrouble 
and expense, the bank has decided. 

The officials, believing that the best 
time to make a customer out of a pros- 
pect is before he becomes someone 
else's customer, has been working ona 
system for school children’s savings 
accounts for more than four years. 
The present plan has been in opera- 
tion since February, 1920. At the 
time of writing, the bank has 17,000 
accounts of school children out of a 
possible 25,000 depositors. 
Forty thousand dollars be- 
longing to school children 
is the total on deposit at 
the bank, making an aver- 
age of $2.35 for each ac- 
count. Enthusiasm is so 
high among the children 
that inthree schools, teach- 
ers are kept on duty 
throughout the summer to 
receive deposits. Usually 
the children’s purpose in 
the summer time is to keep 
as far away as possible from 
anything that even slightly 
resembles a schoolhouse. 
But the bank has so thor- 
oughly instilled in them the 
value of thrift and taught 
them the fascination that 
a growing bank account 
holds that interest runs 
high even in the summer. 

Various means areused to 
keep up this interest. The strongest 
force at work, perhaps, is competition. 
Each class is given a percentage rating, 
determined by the number of deposi- 
tors in the class. A reward in the 
shape of a lapel pin is given members 
of 100 per cent classes. Throughout 
the school year, contests are held 
among the children. Prizes are offered 
for the best essays on thrift and 
kindred subjects, and for the best 
drawings or cartoons showing the 
value of saving. Another detail that 
holds great attraction for children is 
that they are permitted to take part 
in the transactions resulting in the 
establishment of branch banks at each 
school.. The older pupils receive de- 
posits arid every Tuesday, which is 
bank day for the schools, one pupil 
from each building is chosen to carry 
the bag containing the deposits from 
his school to the bank. 

At the present time, the efforts of 
the bank are toward breaking even on 
the school savings plan. Expenses 
involved are around $10,000 a year. 
It is expected that the maximum of 
$300,000 in deposits will be reached 
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at the end of three years. Taking 
everything ‘into consideration, the 
scheme is far from paying for itself 
just now. But Mr. Huhn is confident 
that within five years, when these 
children will be out in the world and 
classed as wage-earners, the plan and 
expense will be more than justified. 
The thrift habit is being cultivated in 
them and when they earn something 
to save, they will most naturally take 
it to a bank where they are known and 
with which they are acquainted. 

Every possible means is 
enlisted to stimulate the in- 
terest of children in the 
institution, and here again, 
thelobby is the medium. Last 
February, for instance, hun- 
dreds of bird houses, the 
handiwork of the school 
children, were on exhibition 
in the banking rooms. The 
bank co-operated with the 
public school authorities and 
offered prizes to boost the 
school’s movement advocat- 
ing bird-house construction. 

As the bank grew, it became 
evident that a special service 
should be supplied for a cer- 
tain percentage of depositors 
who found it inconvenient or 
impracticable to attend to 
their banking business during 
banking hours. So the 
“emergency window’ became 
a permanent lobby feature. 
This window, open from 2 to 
5 p. m., has attracted a great 
deal of new business that 


received its first deposit by aeroplane 
August 6. The ‘plane, its arrival 
heralded a few minutes in advance by 
the ringing of the Liberty clock bell on 
the roof of the bank, flew from Shelby- 
ville, thirty miles distant, at noon, 
carrying a deposit of $22,689.75 be- 
longing to the Citizens Bank of that 
city. Camera and newspaper men on 
the roof and thousands in the street 
below gave the machine a rousing 
welcome as it swooped low and 
dropped the money sack into the hands 








otherwise would have gone 
elsewhere. 

One of the policies of the bank is, 
“allow no one to leave the bank dis- 
satisfied." The Service Department, 
in charge of one of theolder employees, 
is chiefly responsible for the methods 
of making that policy ring true. It 
is the buffer whose duty it is to 
straighten out any controversy or 
adjust any error that threatens to 
break amicable relations between the 
bank and the customer. All of the 
officers, of course, work in harmony 
with the department. Stationed in 
the most conspicuous and accessible 
positions inthe lobby, they continually 
invite the confidence of patrons and 
non-patrons alike and encourage con- 
sultations at all times for the solution 
of any financial problem. 

The bank will go any length within 
reason to keep in step with the times— 
to keep in touch with current events 
of the city and to lend encouragement 
to every progressive movement. It 


The Liberty clock on the roof announced the receipt of the deposit by 


aeroplane 


of waiting officials. On September 2, 
the bank, working with the Louisville 
Boardof Park Commissioners, awarded 
eighteen gold, silver and bronze medals 
to contestants in the Louisville Play- 
ground Swimming Meet. Hundreds 
of spectators witnessed the award to 
which the daily papers gave much 
publicity. 

Film photographers, newspaper 
men and city officials all lent a hand 
when the bank, aided by the police 
department, staged a trial hold-up in 
the lobby to demonstrate the effect- 
iveness of its modern burglar alarm as 
a protective device. In the trial, the 
police succeeded in completely sur- 
rounding the bank in one minute and 
twentysecondsafter the alarmsounded. 

The bank was the first to establish 
a service station at the State Fair 
where exhibitors and visitors were in- 
vited to make change, cash checks, to 
open savings accounts and to make 
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use of the booth as a resting and meet- 
ing place. 

Even the babies of Louisville hear 
from the Liberty Insurance Bank —as 
soon as they come into the world. 
Through their parents, they receive a 
check for $1 and an appropriate letter 
suggesting a savings account for the 
heir or heiress. Twins receive $2.50 
each and triplets $5 each. And there 
is many a baby bank account in the 
Liberty. 

For straight business-building, the 
bank conducts periodically a 
series of new business contests 
through the Liberty Club of 
which all officers and employ - 
ees are members. First, sec- 
ond and third prizes are 
awarded for the largest num- 
ber of savings accounts and 
also for the largest number 
of checking accounts, with 
three additional prizes for 
largest amounts standing to 
the credit of these accounts 
at the end of three months. 
When the contest is started, 
a complete list of all contest- 
ants is published in the daily 
papers and at the same time, 
the public is urged to co- 
operate. The direct results 
of these contests have been 
remarkable, Mr. Huhn says, 
and the indirect results, as 
evidenced by the interest that 
the employees show, can 
scarcely be estimated. 

A crew of men solicit sav- 
ings accounts on the street, 
distributing home savings 
banks. When these new 
depositors come in, they are in- 
vited to make use of the bank's 
Liberty Bond Safe-keeping Depart- 
ment where 5,000 depositors have now 
delivered bonds valued at $750,000 
for safe-keeping. 

The deposits in the Savings Depart- 
ment now number 30,000, totaling 
about $6,000,000 and averaging $200. 
The average is steadily climbing. 

Even the bank's slogan has the 
element of news. It used to be “The 
Home of 30,000 Bank Accounts.” 
Not so long ago, it was ** The Home of 
45,000 Bank Accounts.” Today, 
it is“ The Home of More than 60,000 
Bank Accounts; Make it-Yours,’ and 
that does not take into account the 
school savings deposits. With every 
gain of 5,000 accounts, the slogan 
changes and the change is called to 
the attention of the public. 

Savings business is augmented 
heavily by Christmas Savings and 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Human Interest Savings Advertising 






































Old age independence 


T is said that only three persons in 

one hundred can begin to live com- 
fortably from what they have saved, 
at the age of sixty. Weekly deposits 
in the bank will enable you to join 
that class. 
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ings account 


EALIZING 
that saving 
with an object Goals of the 
is the best way 
to save, and also that often pictures 
can tell a story more quickly and more 
effectively than words, the First 
National Bank of Toledo, O., has 
produced an illustrated savings book- 
let which is avery interesting example 
of how to advertise “so that he who 
runs may read.” 

“How to Get What You Want” is 
the title of the booklet, and the answer 
is given under four headings as 
follows: 


1. Decide upon something reason- 

able that you want to buy. 

Fix a certain sum to take out of 

your pay each week (at least 

one-tenth). 

3. Deposit that sum in the First 
National Bank of Toledo, 
312-14 Summit Street, where 
it will begin to draw interest 
for you. 

4. Keep on making regular 
deposits. 

The illustrations and~brief text 
of the interior pages are reproduced 
herewith (Fig. 1) as models for that 
kind of advertising. 


mw 


hark quadrennial upheaval 
known as a presidential cam- 
Ppaign is about over. When it is a 
thing of the past and the election is 
settled one way or the other, un- 
doubtedly business will go ahead 
on an evener keel. 

But that is not all there is to it. 
A bank or trust company that 


A better education 
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ma Bank each week — 
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A real vacation 


T the seashore, in the mountains, 
Up North, Down South—whe 
er you wish—a long pleasant vai 


gasmall sum inthe bank each wee} The man 









night school fees 
aid out of a sav- 


Fig. 1. “That he who runs may read” 


How a Booklet Put Out by a Toledo Bank Pictures the 
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Own your own home: 


you start today, saving only $5 

each week, in three and a half 
years, with interest, you will have 
$1,000 in the bank This will be 
enough for a first payment. Other 
payments are like rent. 
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that requires 
both tact and 


Saver— Other Timely Advertising Ideas courage. It is a 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, 
New York City 


interests through advertising is, today, 
obligated perhaps more than ever 
before in the history of the nation, to 
make its advertising output clear, con- 
structive and helpful in a broad way. 

I do not mean to say that through 
advertising alone will the social and 
economic unrest of the country be 
allayed, but that through the dissem- 
ination of accurate opinion and sound 
advice, a great contribution to national 
stability can be made. This is a task 


task well within 
the province of every bank andone that 
it is a patriotic privilege to perform. 


HE cartoon bank advertisement 

is becoming more common and it 
seems to be particularly appropriate 
for savings advertising. 

I am reproducing one such adver- 
tisement of the Farmers Deposit 
Savings Bank, Pittsburgh, in juxta- 
position to the advertisement of the 
Rogers Peet Company, New York 
(Fig. 2). This is a thrift advertisement 
put out by a retail store and is typical 
of the class of advertising that has 
made that concern famous for the 
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From the stone age down, 


parents have dinged into 
their boys the need of 
learning to “save money”; 
in our own age. they are en- 
ticed into buying War Sav- 
ings. Stamps or opemng 
Savings Bank accounts, or 
dropping pennies into slots. 


All good. but isn’t it even 
more important to teach 
them how to “spend” 
money wisely, which, of 
course, involves saving as 
well? 


Let the boy buy his own 
clothes—learning their cost 
tmght make him more care- 
ful of them. Teach him 
that good things are most 
economical both in cost and 
satisfaction. 


Need we add where these 
good clothes can be found? 





Rain or shine *“Scotch 
Mists” are fine. 


Sizes for boys as well as 
n 


weather overonte of Randers, Beattian 
Nevims talmpeooted 
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How Lo, the Poor Indian, 
Beat the Dutch 


Tae Dutce.bought Manhattan Island, 


upon which the city of New York now 
stands, for $24 or $25 from the Indians. 


Axp they thought they were smart 


But it looks like the Indian got the best 
of the bargain and that Manhattan 
wasn’t worth $25 at that time. 

Hene’s the way to figure it: 

Ir the Indians had put their $25 out at 
6% interest, it would now be worth over 
three hundred billion dollars. 


Just shows how busy interest is in mul- 
tiplying dollars. 


Ws pay 4% interest on savings accounts, 
Start to-day. 


Farmers Deposit 
Savings Bank 


Fifth Avenue and Wood Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








past generation. 


HEN the Tennessee legis- 

lature finally and, to the 
outside observer, apparently grudg- 
ingly, took action which insured 
the enfranchisement of the women 
of the United States, the Barnett 
National Bank of Jacksonville, Fla., 
published the following advertise- 
ment: 


TENNESSEE! 


“Tennessee, henceforth beloved, 
has joined the League of Matrons! 

“From today American women 
have full rights of suffrage, and 
America in general is to be con- 
gratulated. We have recruited an 
army for good government. 

“Candidates hereafter must take 
care that their record and conduct 





spends money to promote its 


Fig. 2. Cartoon thrift ads 





meet the approval of women. This 
will produce better candidates. 
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“Henceforth the 
political influence of 
good men in the 
community will be ~ 
greater. Itisalleged |} 
women will be in- 
fluenced by the men 
whom they know, | 
but we may depend || 
on it, they will be | 
influenced by the 
worthy men they 
know. 
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Seekers of Fortune 


Your fortune is yours for the \ 
making 


sont 








SECURITY SAVINGS i 
ANK | 


Your Saturday Wages x 52, + 4% 


How much do you carn on Serurdey 
ahre-noon 





. k-and depe ently each week 
You will soon be proud of your bank accoun 


The artistic drawing 
of the Bankers’ 
‘Tower of Strength” 
adds a special dis- 
tinction to that 
advertisement. 


Ss 


jo on Friday afver- 
2 finger 


HE Bank of 

California, N.A., 
with its main office 
at San Francisco and 
branches at Port- 
land, Seattle and 
Tacoma, is conduct- 


THE PEOPLEs BANK 


@Brreac ar we Savmos 


Hh & J Sercee Seramrae Corona 











“ The Fidelity Trust Com hed 1971 
‘The crooked idiliny Teun Company | nicotene | 
politician may con- ite « ee Sow 3 ; g 
' ' ——— ee ae a 
tinue to influence the ane = 


votes of others as 

worthless as himself, but among women 
his home life will more than offset 
his political influence. 

“The autocratic husband may oc- 
casionally control the vote of his 
yielding wife, but he will lose, sure as 
fate, the votes of the mother and 
daughter next door. 

“This bank extends greetings to the 
women of Florida and hopes to see 
them gain forthwith property rights 
and personal rights long denied them.” 


N regard to the group of three 

advertisements (Fig. 3), their 
respective sponsors have this to say 
about them: 

The Fidelity Trust Company of 
Buffalo: A. Rankin, publicity man- 
ager, says: “The historical series of 
which I am sending you a sample will 
consist of about twenty-five different 
pieces of copy. I have had a very 
interesting time procuring the old 
prints that are used in connection 
with this series. To dig them out 
required a great deal of research work 
here at the Historical Society.” 

The Security Savings Bank, San 
Francisco: Hugh W. Thomas, of the 
H. K. McCann Company, says: 

“This is a proof of a series of adver- 











Fig. 3. Full of human interest 


Bank which were used with consider- 
able success in all the San Francisco 
newspapers." 

The Peoples Bank, Sacramento, 
Calif.: Mrs. Elizabeth MacGregor, 
Production Department, K. Leroy 
Hamman, Advertising Service, says: 

“This is a human interest savings 
advertisement.” 

That seems to me to be a correct 
statement. It is an advertisement 
that ought to appeal to every wage- 
earner. 


EFERRING to the group of four 
advertisements of different bank- 

ing institutions (Fig. 4) I would say 
that they illustrate several interesting 
ideasin banking advertising. That of 
the Citizens & Southern Bank, Macon, 
Ga., seems particularly appropriate 
for an institution right in the heart of 
the cotton country. The wonder- 
fully attractive view of downtown 
Milwaukee, with the building of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank dom- 
inating the scene, makes that adver- 
tisement a work of art. The adver- 
tisements of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany and the Chicago Morris Plan 
Bank are examples of hand-lettered 
advertisements that make a pleasing 






























tisements of the Security Savings change from type advertisements. 
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ing a strong adver- 
tising campaign that 
is not confined to 
newspaper publicity, samples of which 
have previously been reproduced in 
these columns, but at the main office 
and each of the branchesconsiderable 
direct advertising has also been done in 
the shape of form letters and booklets. 
The Seattle branch has just issued 
an attractive booklet entitled “What 
Can a Trust Department Do for Me?” 
It answers the question conclusively. 
The Tacoma branch of the same 
bank recently issued a snappy little 
folder for its Savings Department 
entitled “Two Secrets of Successful 
Saving.’ These secrets are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Decide upon a reasonable amount 
that you can afford to save, say 
10 per cent of your income. 

2. Then deposit this in the bank as 
soon as you receive your pay. 
Make an addition to your savings 
and expenses which you must 
meet first, ahead of all others. 


ASHIER PHIL T. LEWIS, of 
the Grant County Bank, Sheridan, 
Ark., writes me: 

“| have been running small banks about all 
my business life, and have always felt the 
force of advertising, having tried nearly every- 
thing in a small way, all the while trying to 


tell myself what was getting best results for 
the bank. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A. Bank with a Department of State 


A Public Relations Department that Gives a California 
Bank its Points of Contact with Out-of-Town Business 
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EN years ago C. W. Banta was 
a bookkeeper in the Wells Fargo 
Nevada National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco. Today he is a vice-president 
of the institution. The story of his 
rise from bookkeeper to vice-presi- 
dent is bound up in the story of the 
Department of Public Relations. Mr. 
Banta made the Department of Pub- 
lic Relations; the department made 
him a vice-president. And it is fair 
to say that the department has con- 
tributed much to the making of the 
Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank. 
Mr. Banta had been a salesman 
before he was a bank bookkeeper. He 
had seen commercial enterprises “go 
after’ business; he had done some of 
the going, himself. Then, when he 
became a bank bookkeeper, the bank's 
mode of obtaining new business 
reminded him of the tactics of com- 
mercial business— it was so different. 
One day Mr. Banta spoke his mind 
to an officer of the bank. “I think 
that what we need is an aggressive 
sales policy. We ought to have a 
department of sales promotion.” 
“Well, suppose you go to it,” said 
the officer. ““Create sucha department 
and see what you can do with it.” 


Thus came into being the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations. Mr. Banta 
worked—as one of his associates 
expressed it recently —"‘like a beaver.” 
He dedicated himself to the job of 
building business for the bank, and 
the foundation upon which he under- 
took to erect the structure was good 
will. 

Mr. Banta worked first for the good 
will of the bank's customers—to 
insure and promote the good will of 
those patrons whose names already 
were on the books. Then he turned 
his attention to the business world in 
general, to the commercial public in 
San Francisco and outside the city, 
that might provide more names for 
the books. 

Mr. Banta was made an assistant 
cashier and thenceforth his rise was 
rapid. The Department of Public 
Relations now has a manager of its 
own, in the person of William H. 
Culbert; but its ideals, policies and 
methods are virtually the same as 
they were ten years ago. 

There is nothing that more closely 
parallels in purpose and function this 
Department of Public Relations than 
does the department of state of a 


A corner of the mailing depart- 
ment where items are handled so 

expeditiously that often two days are 
gained between East and West 





nation. A state department gives a 
nation its point of contact with the 
world. The Department of Public 
Relations gives the Wells Fargo 
Nevada National Bank its point of 
contact with the public. 

For instance, there is the Business 
Outlook. This is a little bulletin, 
a monthly news-letter that reports 
conditions of trade and finance in the 
western states in general and on the 
Pacific coast in particular. The 
Business Outlook goes out from the 
Department of Public Relations to a 
mailing list of business men through- 
out the United States. 

A .manufacturing concern with 
headquarters, say, in Cleveland, plans 
to enter the western field by opening 
a branch office on the Pacific coast. 
The manager has been getting the 
Business Outlook for several years. 
Seeking detailed information upon 
some point or other in connection 
with conditions in the West—ware- 
housing for instance—he writes to 
the Wells Fargo Nevada National 
Bank in San Francisco. He gets the 
information. 

Later the newly appointed western 
manager of the Cleveland concern goes 
west to open his office. He calls at the 
Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank. 
“We've been expecting you,” the bank 
tells him. Most of his needs in the 
way of business information and 
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counsel, he finds, have been antici- 
pated. ‘Some bank,” he says. 

A year goes by. 

Comes a letter from the bank to 
the western representative of the 
Cleveland concern, reminding him 
that his account is just a year old 
today. It’s a friendly little letter, 
renewing the invitation to him to 
make every possible use of the bank's 
services. ‘There is a reaction. 

The branch manager calls the bank 
on the telephone. “I’ve just received 
your letter and to show you that | 
appreciate it, | want to tell 
you that a friend of mine, 
Charlie Henderson, is coming 
out to open a branch for a 
Chicago house. When he 
arrives I'll bring him & 
down and introduce him. 2 
He'll bring a nice 
account.” 

“That's very kind 
of you,” the bank - 
says, “and we shall 
be pleased to have 
you bring Mr. 
Henderson in. He 
will arrive Tuesday; 
we've been corresponding with 
him.” Sell the bank—that is the 
slogan of the Department of Public 
Relations. It is but natural that 
the slogan and the spirit of it should 


It Happened In i “Old 


WO years ago I| was in a bank in 
an eastern city to cash several 
checks and drafts. I was introduced 
to the cashier by one of its well-known 
customers and referred to the paying 
teller. He seemed rather gloomy 
about it but evidently was there to do 
business. [| made out a list of the 
checks and added the total, then 
handed them with the slip through 
the grill. Just to make conversation 
and to indicate friendliness, | remarked 
with a smile, “I’ve added these but 
you Il have to do it again—my arith- 
metic was sadly neglected.” I knew 
perfectly well that he would add the 
figures—any paying teller would. But 
it took my breath when he snapped: 
“You bet your sweet life I'll add 
them again.” 

He added the columns twice, locked 
me over as if he wondered where | got 
all that paper and grouchily doled out 
the currency as if he were sorry to see 
it go into such unworthy hands. 

A few weeks ago | was in the same 


have permeated the bank organiza- 
tion into every department. Every 
officer and every employee from the 
president down, constantly is sell- 
ing the bank to its customers and to 
the public. 

For instance, 
Department. 
perts, 
Francisco postoffice. 


there is the Mail 
It is manned by ex- 
former attaches of the San 
They know the 


time of the arrival and departure of 
every train and steamer. 


“We have 















When the representative of an eastern concern opens 
a western branch as a result of information furnished 
by the bank, he interviews William H. Culbert, man- 
ager of the Department of Public Relations. 
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By C. M. HARGER 


city and in the same bank on a similar 
errand. Again I was introduced— 
but there was a new teller. 

“Certainly, was the smiling greet- 
ing. “Pleasant day were having. 
Anything else we can do for you?” 

A day or two later there was some 
other business and another call. The 
smiling teller remembered me, called 
my name, and put the bank's service 
in motion to accommodate me. 

What had happened inthetwo years? 
One. of its customers explained it: 
This was for years the oldest and big- 
gest bank in the city. Its manager 
seemed to have the idea that it could 
do as it pleased and that it was under 
no obligation to exert itself. From 
the head down to the tellers there was 
an air of aloofness, a sharp machine- 
like method that treated every cus- 
tomer as a unit and especially was dis- 
dainful of the customer with a small 
account. Accounts went over to 
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found that we can save two days’ 
time on items handled between our 
bank and eastern points,” Mr. 
Culbert says. 

The Collections Department han- 
dles collections for thousands of cus- 
tomers. Collections made through 
a bank usually get quick action; the 
debtor dislikes to risk hurting his 
credit with the bank. Collection 
service, particularly for concerns that 
have their headquarters in the East, 
is proving another builder of business 
for the bank. 

This isnot a flash-in-the-pan prop- 
osition, says Manager Cul- 
bert, speaking of the work 

of the Department of Public 
Relations. “We are 
here to render service to 
our customers and pros- 
pective customers. 

Service may mean a 

whole lot, or it may 

mean nothing. We 
are trying to make 
it mean a lot. We 
are bringing new 
enterprises to the 
West and to our own 
city. We are getting 
new accounts for the bank 
and our service to the customers 
already on our books is_ holding 
their patronage.” 


Established” 


other banks where there was more 
human kindness and courtesy. Rival 
institutions gathered in scores of 
customers and gained business rapidly 
while the old bank was losing. Then 
came a shake-up and a new manager. 
He put in a new order of things. He 
moved his desk near the door and 
greeted every customer possible. He 
changed tellers and put in men who 
could smile and say “good morning.” 
They were impressed with the idea 
that the bank’s object was to give 
service rather than be merely a money 
machine. It took time for this to soak 
in, but business began to turn back to 
the old bank, and now it is again one 
of the most popular of our banks.” 

Banking courtesy is one of the ele- 
ments that counts in these days. 

The day when a bank could depend 
on its reputation or its age or its 
exclusiveness for winning customers 
has passed. 

The new manager of the bank knew 
the real path to success. 
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Where Workers Cash In on Accuracy 





The council meets every Tuesday afternoon to discuss all problems that come within the realm of office direction and morale 


ECAUSE 

the officials 
believed that 
mutual under- 
standing and good feeling among 
employees and accuracy in their work 
are essential to the progressive Union 
Commerce National Bank, Cleveland, 
an office council and a bonus system 
were established several months ago 
under the direction of Harry E. Hills, 
vice-president, and the continued 
success of both plans has proved 
their value. 

This office council, consisting of the 
chief teller, head of the individual 
book department, head of the transit 
department, the auditor, head of the 
stock transfer department, and Mr. 
Hills, supervises all office manage- 
ment for the bank. Rather than refer 
any problem of the routing of em- 
ployees, any complaint, or any re- 
quest to one individual or the head of 
a department, the council meets each 
Tuesday afternoon to discuss frankly, 
fairly, and confidentially, all such 
problems that come within the realm 
of office direction and workers’ morale. 

“A group of men can solve a prob- 
lem or adjust a difficulty, much better 
than one person, and that’s the big 
reason for the council,” points out 
Mr. Hills. ‘Employees can center 
their requests or troubles upon six 
minds, not one. They receive the 


What an Office Council and a Bonus System Have Done to 
Promote Good Feeling and Better Work in an Ohio Bank 


By HARRY EDWIN MARTIN 


decision of the group, rather than an 
individual decision. 

“The work of the council has re- 
sulted in happier workers. A fine 
spirit of loyalty and co-operation 
exists because they know that they 
have a higher council to which they 
can take their misunderstandings, 
their requests, and their troubles. 
‘Everything you take up with a mem- 
ber of the council or the head of your 
department will receive fair consider- 
ation’ is the feeling the council tries 
to leave in the minds of the workers. 

“The council has also been partic- 
ularly advantageous to the bank,” 
adds Mr. Hills, “in that gaps in our 
working force are readily filled. Thus 
if we are short a man or woman in a 
department, the matter is brought 
before the council. ‘Whom can you 
turn over? is the question put by one 
department head to the other members 
of the council. One division may be 
reluctant to turn over an efficient 
employee to another division, but the 
council members always pride them- 


selves in sending the employees where 


they can be most effective for the 
Union Commerce National Bank.” 


Closely allied 
to the work of 
the office coun- 
cil in creating 
a fine spirit and morale among 
employees, is the bonus system to en- 
courage the highest possible accuracy. 

The system affects three depart- 
ments—tellers, individual book, and 
transit. The method of awarding 
bonuses and the amounts, vary in 
accordance with the nature of the 
work done in each department. 

In the case of the tellers, each 
month is divided into three periods of 
ten days each. For each period in 
which no error is reported against him, 
the teller receives five dollars, In 
case no error is reported during the 
entire month, the teller receives in 
addition to his fifteen dollars, a special 
insigne, showing that his work has 
been perfect for the previous month. 
This he places upon the back of the 
cage. Errors which may be checked 
against tellers include improper head- 
ing of deposit tickets, improper en- 
dorsing of checks received for deposit, 
error in daily cash balance, and failure 
to check upon the deposit slip cur- 
rency received. 

Formerly, tellers having perfect 
records for the calendar month were 
each awarded ten dollars; but it was 
discovered that those who made an 
error in the early days of the month - 
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T was eminently fitting that the makers of the most 

famous record paper for pen-entry ledgers, should 
be the first to produce a paper designed exclusively for 
use in machine bookkeeping systems. 


TypocounT Linen Ledger Paper assists the operator by 
making rapid work possible;—it does not tear; the 
sheets are stiff and remain erect in the binder; the 
surface takes sharp type impressions; the buff color is 
restful to the eyes and soil resisting. 


, If you have a bookkeeping machine in your office, let us supply 


DALTON, 








LL 


you with some TypocounT test sheets and a sample book. 


Byron Weston Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 


























“The NEW BUSINESS DEPARTMENT” 
A Working Guide Book for New Business Managers - - - $1.25 


“The BOOK of THRIFT” 


The 20th Century “Poor Richard’’—Indispensable for Savings Departments, by mail, $1.62 


p | “BANK ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE” 


ri | 


| A Textbook of Financial Advertising 


‘ - $2.00 
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BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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had no stimulus to perfect work dur- 
ing the other days of the period. Or 
they might make no mistakes until 
the very end of the month, whereupon 


| they would receive no recognition for 


| accuracy for the previous twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine days. This 


accounts for the division of the month 
into three periods. And this method 
has been satisfactory to tellers and 
officials. 


In the individual book department 


| a bonus of five dollars is given at the 
'end of each month to every book- 
keeper against whom no clerical errors 


have been reported by customers. An 
additional five dollars is presented to 
the worker if all canceled checks are 
returned to the particular person or 
firm issuing them. 

In the transit department, a daily 
record of each batch runner's work is 


| maintained. For every group of ten 


batches run without an error, the 
bonus is seventy-five cents. For 
every mistake, the employee is penal- 
ized five batches. Thus, if in running 
100 batches, the worker makes four 


| errors, the penalty would be twenty 
| and the total upon which to calculate 


the bonus would be eighty batches, 
and the total award figures six dollars. 

Reports for the three departments 
in which bonuses are awarded are 
checked and kept in the auditor's 
office so that there can be no favor- 
itism or “come back.” 

The present system of bonuses has 
grown out of several months’ experi- 
ment, and results reveal their increas- 
ing value. “Records so far this year,” 
says Mr. Hills, “show a reduction of 


| errors in the transit department of 50 


per cent. In February, twenty-seven 
of the forty-six batch runners quali- 
fied for awards. The bookkeepers in 
handling 300,000 items a month 
average a total of only seven errors a 
day, whereas before the system was 
inaugurated the average varied from 
forty to fifty. Tellers likewise catch 


| more quickly the mistakes of cus- 





tomers as well as theirown. The plan 
works satisfactorily.” 


This Bank has a Marriage Service 


OW we have marriage in the bank 

vault, with the Banking Trust 
and Mortgage Company, Petersburg, 
Va., aiding and abetting. 

According to the local paper, the 
trusting couple came looking for a 
“notary public’—their idea of the 
proper official to tie the knot. The 
bank, undismayed by this demand 
for extraordinary service, sent for a 
parson who performed the ceremony. 
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WORCESTER BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
August 27, 1920 
Crocker-McElwain Company 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

We have standardized on Economic Ledger for our 
customers’ monthly statements, on which we use the 
Burroughs machine. 


After experimenting with many ledger papers, we 
found that Economic stands up on its al works fast 
and sure in the machine, and is free from the curling 
habit. Economic Ledger also gives us a neat-looking 
statement that makes a good impression. 


Very truly yours, 
Worcester Bank & Trust Company 
W. H. Beaumont 
Manager, Statement Department 


Economic Ledger is made with its ultimate 
functions always in view rather than with 
an idea of convenience in manufacture. 

Economic Ledger lies flat in the machine, 
erases well and is free from glare. It is 
rapidly becoming the standard ledger paper 
of the country for machine bookkeeping and 
statement work. Any printer or stationer 
will supply it in making up your forms. 


Send for free test sheets 


CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY 


Holyoke, Mass. 
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Some Epigrams of Deposit Building 


3.—News paper Advertising 

Fifteen years ago very few banks 
did any advertising whatever. 

Now they are all doing it. 

For some banks newspaper adver- 
tising “costs money. For others it is 
a real investment that pays dividends 

Newspaper advertising that is seen 
read, understood and believed and 
makes people want to do business with 
you, is advertising that “costs” 


By RAY E. BAUDER 


Many bank ads never get as far as 
first base; they aren't even seen. 

And, if an ad isn't seen, surely 
there's little chance of its being read. 

Newspaper advertising, properly 
handled, presents one of the strongest 
mediums for building deposits and 
confidence that a bank can use. 

In preparing your advertising keep 


nothing 


ADVERTISING 


these facts in mind: 


Are the leading banks in practically 
every state using our home savings 
banks? Why do we sell more home 
banks than all other manufacturers, 
combined? 


BECAUSE 


Our home banks have been proven, by fifteen 
years’ test in service, to be: (1) the most 
reliable in structure, (2) the most practical in 
design, (3) the most attractive in appearance. 
They are the most popular with depositors 
and the most productive of new accounts and 
deposits. 

AVOID 
Inferior home safes and safes of freak novelty 
type; they are no credit to a bank—a waste 
of time, money and opportunity. Experience 
has proven this. 





Sept. 16, 192 


5523 Banks 


In over 3,000 cities and towns, representing 
every state, are using our modern home 
safes;and the number is increasing daily. 











STYLES OF HOME SAFES 
28 Now Made By Us 28 


18 RECORDING [2 NON-RECORDIKG 
| SIX STYLES FOR FOREIGN USE 


In addition to our famous recording safes, we 
make more BOX SAFES than all other manu- 
facturers combined. Our BOX SAFES are 
of modern design and structure. 


Our Home Safes are a PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT — Not an Expense 
This is proven by the fact that banks which 
adopt them continue to use them permanently, 
ordering additional supplies from month to 
month and year to year. 


The Automatic Recording Safe Co. 
Manufacturers of ALL styles of Home Banks 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
(ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS) 
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First, remember that newspaper 
readers, as a rule, do not take the time 
to read all the advertisements; in fact 
they ignore most of the advertisements 
altogether. 

That is a psychological fact few 
advertisers seem to have appreciated. 
Therefore all the greater possibilities 
in it for you. 

Remember that the average news- 
paper reader delights in “variety and 
that he searches his paper for those 
things which are new. and interesting 

He passes by everything, advertise- 
ments especially, which to his casual 
glance does not possess these qualities. 

The remedy: Make a “‘layout” of 
each ad, if possible, as a suggestive 
guide to your printer. Try to make it 
so attractive in appearance that it will 
stand out from the many poorly 
constructed ads in the paper, thereby 
effectually drawing the attention of 
the most casual reader. 

Endeavor to make each ad so inter- 
esting to read, and so easy to under- 
stand, that the reader will secure as 
much actual pleasure and profit in 
absorbing its message as in reading 
any other part of the paper. 

Inject a spirit of variety, and make 
each ad a little different from its pre- 
decessors in appearance as well as 
in copy. 

If you will follow these simple rules 
you will find that the reader's curiosity 
is aroused, and his interest is not only 
held in the campaign but he actually 
comes to look for the new ads as they 
appear. 

Never print the same ad twice, 
imagining that people are going to 
read it the second time. Why, they 
wouldn't even read a news-item about 
a hold-up in your bank a second time! 
Why should they read your ad again? 

Adopt a trade-mark and a slogan, if 
possible. They are good forces to tie 
to if carefully designed and judiciously 
used. 

Insist on seeing a proof of your ads 
before they appear in the paper. By 
taking this precaution you will be able 
to catch and correct many foolish and 
damaging errors which careless com- 
positors are apt to make. 

Let us repeat—Newspaper adver- 
tising that is seen, read, understood and 
believed and makes people want to do 
business with you is advertising that 
“costs nothing. 

If you advertise at all, advertise 
right. 
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If It’s Good, Put It in the Lobby 


(Continued from page 14) 
Vacation Savings Clubs that the bank 
backs to the limit in its advertising, 
sometimes employing noted cartoon- | 
ists to help concentrate the attention 
of the public on the campaigns. 
John E. Huhn, who is the guiding 
| spirit in all of the institution's business- 
| building, has been associated with the 
institution for twenty-six years in 
various departments where he came 
in direct contact with the public. He 
- | has advocated and executed system- 
| atic and regular advertising for the 
= | past seven years. He works on the 
principle that advertising, to be read, 
. must be interesting — it must be news. 
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l “We, and all bank advertisers,’ he 
says, ‘are obliged to obtain the good- | 

f will and confidence of the people of 

e the city and community we serve. 


We must tell the public exactly what 
| we think of the bank in the same 
y words and language we use in boost- 
y ing the bank over the counter. 

f “The Liberty Bank has never re- 
sorted to the old forms of advertising 
- —the ‘rainy days, ‘oaks from little 
he | acorns,’ and ‘a man never retires on 












































S | the money he spends. We have 
n | always advertised what we believe— 
g | that we have the most loyal, efficient | 
and courteous staff of bank employees | : = 
e in the United States and we endeavor | we > Ss ll 
= to make every member of the staff FIRST NATI N L BANK iit 
S believe that our bank is his bank. per NATIONAI qnsaduves 
‘ We have always felt that if we did A ‘ca’s Old mele aide, 
S not have an efficient, loyal and courte- | America $ est 
y ous staff, we might as well donate our | ° 
4 amaceat aon: | National Bank ne oe 
y advertising appropriations to some Addresaograph Co. 
r r, ; r ° icago, 
y worthy charity. ___ | Praises Addressograph Tasnoss. 
y In order that the employees might 
° e bd G. t- 
realize that their efforts to help make | RULY ne remain fg eee 
> , : ‘ Me is vital—indispensable Doubtless it will interest to know that 
S the bank successful were appreciated, says The iret National Se first national bank in operation in the United 
oO we formed the Liberty Club. We Bank of Davenport, Iowa— Se 2 ee Ceeee wnee 
y then established our own restaurant | FIRST in operation of all United ences gute ae a a ee ee 
it which is operating at alosstothebank, | St#tes National Banks. palate ae 
g! for the benefit of the workers. We Bag tm ey: Ae oro taining our prestige. in the middle-sert, decease it 
? ’ , rye a . t 1 t ti t - 
¥ have a rest room for women employees | with it one reason for its notable qeent intervals, end coeuzes us of ghoehute aocurecy 
if ‘ : ] i i i tti and addr tat ts, 1 
if and a smoking room for the men. We ies ae ee z onee sheets, envelopes ete. Besides st eaves us he 
ie have billiard tables in the club rooms , Se ee 
, > | prestige and size. necessary. 
ly a library and dance hall. We have a} panks—targeandsmall—everywhere, Truly it is vital —— indispensable in our 
banquet hall in the basement where | Sind the Addressograph equally profit- er 
: 7 . : able. Addresses advertising, envelopes, 
1s the directors have invited the members | etc.—heads and dates, statements, Coréially yours 
a” -_ daily advices, interest notices —lists , 
ry of the club once each month. names in columns on ledger sheets — 
] 15 times faster than pen or type- FJ 
€ Thi ° I tituti writer. Mistakes impossible. isin A : 
id 18 15 an institution | Prints from card — ee Dresttante 
T - — : = exact typewriter style— made in your Cre, 
n- - the lobby of the National Ex- | office or at service station near you. 
‘ - ‘ > Hand, foot or motor operated. s 
: change Bank, St. Paul, there hangs for demonstration at your desk. 
r- | the following printed declaration: 


1d | “This Bank is an Institution. That NEI ER OEE Het 
lo | Is to say, it is free as possible from 
at | humanerrors. It protects your money, 

| - “ 


not only by the care of honest men, ee 


se but by the safety that comes from | Sainte ees Maman Oe: PRINTS FROM TYPE 745 Broadway 
System and Organization. Chicago New York 
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Convert Your Collections 

Into Reserve Cash In 

The Least Time At The 
Lowest Cost 








Our collection facilities include: 


1 Directconnections everywhere 
in the third Federal Reserve 
district and with all principal 
cities and towns in the United 
States. 


2 A private telephone wire into 
New York. 

3 A private telephone-telegraph 
wire to the local telegraph 
office. 

4 A 24-hour transit department 
operating in three shifts. 

5 More than a hundred years 


of experience in handling bank 
accounts, 


All items handled at par 
for correspondents. No 
charge for telegraphic 
transfers. 


<> 


O 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















BANKERS 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
AND BUILDERS OF BANK 
BUILDINGS AND EQUIP- 
MENT EXCLUSIVELY 


AT A PREDETERMINED AND GUARANTEED 
ESTIMATE OF COST, THIS ORGANIZATION 
EXECUTES CONTRACTS AND PROVIDES 
A COMPLETE SERVICE WITH UNDIVIDED 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Inquiries Invited 
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Human Interest Savings 
Advertising 


(Continued from page 16) 


“We always buy pretty calendars, and think 
well of real handsome ones for country folks. 
I have found them that have been in homes 
for several years. Our folks are purely of the 
rural class, and I have never worked banking 
among the city folks. 

“I keep something in our little weekly 
about like the enclosed, and have often won- 
dered if it is anything like real bank adver- 
tising, and while I well know it deserves no 


| compliments, would thank you to advise me 


frankly if it is really faulty. 
“T have been here twelve years, and our 


deposits have grown from about $30,000 to 


their present standing, $400,000. Another 
little bank was born here and petered out in 


| the meanwhile. 


| give an unvarnished reason. 


“It has always been my idea that to make 
your customers feel at home in your place of 
business was good business, and if a favor is 
to be granted, grant it cheerfully, and if a 
proposition has to be turned down, always 
I feel that the 
other fellow should know my position, and | 
try to make him see both sides.” 


A! the time it installed a chiming 
clock on the corner of its build- 
ing, the Allison Hill Trust Company 
of Harrisburg, Pa., published a cut of 


| the clock in its newspaper advertise- 
_ ment and alongside of it said: 


“The important function of a banking 
institution today is service — service to its 
community as a whole, as well as to its patrons. 

“And, likewise, that service must be ren- 
dered outside as well as inside the four walls 


in which its business is transacted. 


“For years this bank has enjoyed the good 


| will and patronage of the citizens of Harris- 
| burg, resulting in a growth of business that 
| has recently necessitated the purchase of more 





commodious quarters 

“This new home—the Swab building — is 
located at Thirteenth and Market streets, 
directly opposite our present building. 

“Remodeling work will be expedited in 
every way to hasten the day when we may 
move into this new home and render still 
greater service to our patrons. 

‘In the meantime, as a bit of appreciation 
of the good-will that we have enjoyed, not 
alone of our patrons, but of the community 
at large, we have erected a handsome elec- 
trically illuminated and regulated clock on 
our new building. 

“If at any time its mellow Westminster 
chimes or its simple and attractive dial should 
prove helpful in acquainting you with the 
time of day or night, we shall be glad. 

“It's just a little of the outside type of 
service we want to render to you as a citizen 
of Harrisburg.” 

I like the spirit of Mr. Lewis’ letter 
just as | think you will like the read- 
ing matter of oneof his advertisements 
in the local newspaper. Here it is: 

“We are glad to say that we are mighty 
well pleased with the way that the people 
are patronizing this bank. We make a very 
special effort to aid our customers, and they, 
many of them, return the favor and con- 
fidence by depositing with us their surplus 
money. There will come a time, and not so 
long off, when, in order to borrow money 
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from a bank, you must be a customer of that 
bank. The reason is that the average bank 
cannot more than take the proper care of its 
regular customers, and those who patronize 
it will receive first attention. Do not think 
because you haven't been having to borrow 
money that you will never have to do so. 
You are liable to have need to at any time, 
and the better known you are to the bank 
the more likely you are to be in a position 
to depend upon it for your needs. You need 
our services, we need your patronage, so we 
invite you to give us this mutual co-operation. 
The most part of the money we have invested 
is in small loans to the farmers of this section, 
and they would be paid if prices should be 
reduced on a much lower basis; so in figuring 
how strong this bank is, just figure how good 
your neighbors’ notes are. We have two 
first-class screw-door money safes, fireproof 
vault for the records, all necessary insurance 
protection, and all who work in the bank are 
bonded by big bond companies; so we offer 
you first-class banking service.” 

A similar spirit of cordiality and 
helpfulness is shown in a good ad of 
another rural bank, the Guaranty 
State Bank, of Carthage, Texas. 


MONG the recent supply of 
booklets and other printed matter 
whichcameto my attention, the follow- 
ing seem worthy of special comment: 
“Women's Manual of Banking,” 
the People’s Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. This is a very attractively 
gotten up book which explains many 
points in connection with banking 
which are sometimes confusing to 
women depositors. It is illustrated 
with photographic reproductions of 
various forms and pictures of the 
Women's Department of the insti- 
tution. 

“Home and Happiness through 
Banking Service,” First National 
Bank, Belleville, Ill. A booklet along 
the same lines as the one just referred 
to, but adapted to all customers of 
the institution. The author and 
finisher thereof is Walt Marsh. 

“Banking in Foreign Trade,” the 
Continental and Commercial Banks, 
Chicago. This is one of a very pleas- 
ing series of illustrated booklets issued 
by Chicago's leading financial insti- 
tution. 

“Among Ourselves,’ National Bank 
of Commerce, Sioux City, Iowa, Vol. 
1, No. 1. A house organ to boom this 
bank in its community. 

**Make Your Dollars Work, *’Ameri- 
can National Bank, Richmond, Va. A 
human interest booklet by Cally 
Ryland. This bank also uses a good 
monthly thrift letter and an effective 
“Banking by Mail’ booklet. 

“What Everybody Should Know 
about Banking,’ Zion Bank, Zion, III. 
Some elementary but important 
information. 
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“It Behaves in the Machines’ 


First I tried the high-priced ledger papers for a// purposes; too 
costly. Then I adopted the cheapest ledger paper I could get for 
our machine bookkeeping and customers’ monthly statements and 
similar work; these “‘scrub’’ papers curled and buckled, spoiled 
the work, raised Ned with the morale of the clerks and threw us 
back in our work. Thought I, we will find a moderate-priced \edger 
that ““behaves in our machines’’—and stick to it like a brother. 


We have found it. 


BUYERS LEDGE 


STRONG, 


PRINTABLE, RULABLE, ERASABLE, MANAGEABLE 


““Buyers’’ is the mark of the paper maker, not the jobber, converter 
or stationer. Its makers brought their ledger up to a known 
standard and watermarked that standard “‘Buyers.’? The mill ad- 
heres to the Buyers standard and is responsible for its maintenance. 


Any printer or stationer can supply Buyers Ledger 
in your work; it is distributed nationally. 


FREE TRIAL SHEETS—If you wish to experiment in your own office, 
without obligation whatsoever, send for 25 Trial Sheets of Buyers Ledger cut 
to 12x12 inches (standard package; if other size is desired, please specify). 
You decide whether Buyers Ledger is worth “‘sticking to like a brother.”’ 


Chemical Paper Manufacturing Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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From Manufacturer to You 


We desire to announce to our many customers 
and friends that we have increased our factory 
capacity and are now in a position to take care of 
our customers’ needs. 

We are now booking orders for Fall and Holi- 
day delivery. Our line of Home Safes and Pocket 
Savings Banks is more complete and perfect than 
ever. We are also manufacturing twenty new 


advertising specialties for Holiday souvenirs that 
will interest you. 
catalog. 


Write today for our latest 


Our new CROWN 


_ 
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The most perfect Home Safe on the market 
Stronghart Gripping Hoppers only obtainable in 
Stronghart Banks 

SPECIAL OFFER: For 60 days, or until we 

book orders for 100,000, price on the new Crown 

Bank, with etched brass name plate, will be 75c each. 
A series of Lobby Bank Display Slogans given 

free with all orders for 500 or more. 

We are the largest makers of Advertising Specialties 

for Banks, in the world 


STRONGHART COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Leading makers of Savings Banks and Bank Signs 

















Arrange Them to Fit 
Your Space! 


They Build Up Horizontally 
and Vertically in Perfect 
Alignment 


Assemble one unit on top or against another as 
your number of boxes increases. uy a unit as 
you need more boxes to rent. Cuts out overhead 
on unrented boxes. “Security” Safe Deposit Boxes 
make safe deposit banking a 
real paying business, 













Heavy Bessemer steel plate 
doors equipped with Yale and 
Towne guardkey locks invite 
and win depositors confi- 
dence. These doors coupled 
with sturdy, steel case con- 
struction manifest quality. 
Lowest cost per box and our 
guarantee to ship stock units 
within 45 days leaves no 
obstacles for you to confront 
in getting more profits from 
safe deposit banking quickly. 
Write for new catalog and 
details of how Barshal Service 
helps rent more boxes. 


‘FA! QUIPMENT cd 


CLEVELAND O 








The Barshal 


Metal 
Furniture, 
Steel Filing 
Equipment, 
Ornamental 
Iron and 


Line includes : 
Built-to-Order 


Bronze H'ork. 
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Banks That Are Seeing 
“The Light’ 


By TIPTON B. DYSART 


EVERAL years ago I was with 

the president of what has been 
called America’s largest bank as he 
was endeavoring to persuade a busi- 
ness man to deposit his money in that 
particular bank. 


What I heard there made a lasting | 


impression on me and was convincing 
proof that as president of the bank, 
my friend was the right man in the 
right place. 

He went straight to the heart of the 
question and sold the service, the ac- 
commodations, the ability of that 
bank, just as a real salesman would 
sell a bill of goods. He did not boil 
over with enthusiasm, but he did get 
a note of seriousness and convincing- 
ness into his arguments that com- 
pletely clinched the business for his 
bank. He “'sold”’ the advantages of 
his bank every step of the way, and as 
we went out from the interview, it was 
with satisfaction born of success. My 
friend, the president, had had his 
“order signed.” 

I wanted to hear more of this bank- 


ers ideas concerning the best way to 


build up patronage. And here is 
what this man, whose name is famil- 
iar wherever bank directors meet, 
said to me. 

“| firmly believe our bank has some- 
thing to sell. Not something to 
mention modestly, in a passive way; 
not something to allow possible future 


| depositors to take for granted; not 


something to claim and not prove— 
but a real, tangible service that is big- 


| ger and better than the service the 


| other fellow has to sell. 


Believing 
this, | have always done nothing 
more nor less than sell the service. | 
start by showing the financial strength 
of our bank, its resources, its record of 
deposits, its personnel, and the policy 


_ that is laid down by the bank’s direc- 


torate. 

“Once we get the account in our 
bank, we have just begun. From 
then on our problem is one of service. 
But that word is so abused these days 
| would rather call the bank's function 
‘performance. The minute a new 
account comes into our bank it is 


| watched especially close until every- 
| one interested has the high lights of 


_ the particular account at their finger 
| tips. 


By this | mean knowing the 
officials of the depositing company, 
knowing something of their business 
in order that we can talk intelligently 


THE BURROUGHS 
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Votes Savings Syetens Co., 
lancaster, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

Referring to the note eysten which we installed 
on the firat of September, I beg to atvise that I find that 
1% more then meets my expectations, that we are able te 
handle our notes with thie system in sbout one third of 
the time required by our former system, and that our fine) 
Fecoré 19 much more complete. 

I have no hesitancy in recommending your systes 
for either large or small danke, 


Very 57 7 
‘BRI-20 Cashier 











Bankers! 


Here is Proof 


of the Efficiency, Economy 
and Satisfaction that comes 
to every Bank as the result 


of using 
The 
One Operation 
Note Register 


Hundreds of Banks throughout the 
country are now using this Modern 
Method of Recording and Registering 
all Notes and Loans. They are repre- 
sentative Banks from communities both 
large and small, each having its own 
problems to solve, yet all of them agree 
that it is the System of Absolute Accu- 
racy, doing the work far better and in 
less than one-half the time consumed by 
the old methods. 


It is a System designed by practical 
bankers, and every detail from the per- 
manent Register to the Liability Record- 
ing has been brought to a standard of 
perfection that eliminates the 95% of all 
errors, due to copying. 


SEND FOR OUR 
BOOKLET TODAY 


It describes the system more fully —and 
shows graphically just how the installa- 
tion will mean Absolute Efficiency in 
Note Recording for your Bank. 


The Union Savings 
Systems Company 


**Good Things for Banks’’ 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Canadian Distributors: Business Systems, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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about their product or their functions; 
learning to know by sight and by 
name the members of the firm so that 
when one of them enters the bank he 
will be recognized and given prompt 
attention. That is what keeps de- 
positors coming to the same bank 
year after year. Ask other bankers 
and they Il tell you it is so.” 

All this conversation about build- 
ing up the business of a bank interest- 
ed me. So for a while, | mentioned 
the subject to every banker I| inter- 
viewed and received many illuminat- 
ing ideas in reply. For instance, one 
banker told how a certain Mr. Giblon 
had been persuaded to become a 
depositor. Giblon was a small, but 
growing manufacturer, who worked 
from morning until night at his 
modest factory. Several times he 
tried to get into banks after the clos- 
ing hour but found they were closed. 
He needed some financial advice and 
finally in his hour of worry called up 
the bank of my banker friend. 


“When does your bank close,” asked | 


the manufacturer. 

“Ordinarily Mr. Giblon, we close at 
three o'clock, but if you have some- 
thing you wish to take up with us you 
can get in any time, for | will be only 
too glad to wait to see you, replied 
the banker. 

“Can I get in the bank this evening 
after the factory closes?” quickly 
asked Giblon. 

‘Absolutely,’ rejoined the banker. 
“Just tell me what time suits, and I'll 
be there waiting for you.” 

That is all there is to it except to say 
that the banker welcomed Giblon 
that night at seven-thirty o'clock 
and talked with him until after mid- 
night. Giblon became a depositor 
and today, with his business capital- 
ized in six figures, the deposits of the 
firm still come to the bank whose 
president was willing to remain at 
the bank one evening as .a matter of 
service. 

This only goes to show how banks 


are seeing the light and going not | 


halfway, but practically all the way, 
to gain the respect, the confidence, the 
good-will of their clientele. Banks 
have seen the light. During a recent 
convention in a southern city the 
thought I have, that banks have 
caught a new spirit, was most tersely 
expressed by an advertising man who 
Said, ““....any business institution 
Owes its customers and prospects a 
service besides the sale of its mer- 
chandise.” The bank president and 
the advertising chap both have a 
Strangle hold on the same thought. 











An Asset 


to any Bank 
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Medart Steel Lockers offer such tangible 
evidence that an employer is furthering the 
interest and welfare of his employees, that 
they immediately return dividends in good- 
will and loyalty—a most invaluable asset 
to any institution. 


Possess many points of superiority. Made of 
steel, welded joints and richly enameled. Fire- 
and theft-proof. Multiple locking device operates 
with one turn of the key. Easily and quickly 
installed. Get locker catalog A-6. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








Ordinary writing ink contains 98 % water and 2% ink 
solids. Don’t buy water—Buy 


HALCO INK POWDER 


—actual ink solids that dissolve instantly in water, 
making a free-flowing, non-fading, non-corrosive ink that 
will give entire satisfaction. 
Halco Inks will save you money. 
| Send for free samples and prices. 


| SHALLCROSS COMPANY 
1448 Grays Ferry Road Philadelphia, Pa. | 
i eamint = 











“Bank Adverts 


nk Advertising Experience 








| by T. D. MacGregor 

| A 375-page book in which the author illustrates 

and analyzes hundreds of successful bank and trust 

| company advertisements— together with others 

| not so successful. 

} A clearly written, easily understood book that 

| should be on the desk of everyone interested in 

| financial advertising. Price $2.00. 

| Sent on approval to banks and trust companies. 
Write for your copy today. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
| Detroit, Michigan | 

















“PHONE?” without being overheard 


Wonderful sanitary whispering telephone 
y~ mouthpiece enables you to talk freely with- 
/ oe out being overheard. Hold secret conversa- 

Or & 
\e ue | 
wanteo So 





tion. Every advantage of a booth telephone. 
Made of glass, 4 1 d and washed 
Instantly adjusted. ‘oney back if not more 
than pl Sent postpaid for $1.00. 

THE COLYTT LABORATORIES - Dept. “T” 
| 565 W. Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 























Bankers’ 
Letterheads 
Beautifully 

Lithographed 


and 2000 half - Letterheads 
3000 total 


1500 large & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds . 
4000 1-2 size Letterheads . . 
5000 large Letterheads .. . . 


1000 large Letterheads 
$12.85 


CUSTOMERS FROM 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


Lithographea on Good Bond 
Paper. Write for Samples. 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Oplex Electric Signs — They Have 
Raised, White Letters 


NOW WHITE, raised glass letters on a dark back- 





ground—that is the distinguishing mark of an 
Oplex electric sign. It has greatest reading distance, 
lowest upkeep cost and most distinctive designs. 


‘Let us send you a sketch showing how -your Oplex 
sign will look. 


THE FLEXLUME SIGN CO, ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING 


1434-44 Niagara St., BUFFALO 


Pacific Coast Distributors Canadian Factory 
Electrical Products Corp. The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Cal Toronto, Ont. 





















“NON-SLIP” 
POSTS 





FEATURE 






CAPACITY 200 TO 1100 ACCOUNTS 


Speeding Up Machine Posting with 
a FAULTLESS Turning Post Binder 


The only binder that holds the sheets securely, when unlocked, 
and still allows the instant removal and insertion of one or 
more sheets by a simple turn of the oval shaped posts. The 
special milling of the “Non-Slip” posts prevents slipping or 
sagging of sheets. 

Detachable ratchet stands. Adjustable to any angle. Locks at any point 
of expansion. Rubber feet and hubs counteract all jars and vibration. 
Alignment of sheets is assured, because the turning of the posts to a locked 
position automatically draws up the sheets. 


Write for circular T. P. B. 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO., New York MILWAUKEE Chicago 


Business Systems Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 








Manufacturers and Distributors for Dominion of Canada 
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Measuring Credit by Slide-Rule 
(Continued from page 7) 

figures of 1920 covering wholesale 
grocers, wholesale dry goods, wholesale 
hardware, tanners, and some other 
lines. 

Geographical location also has a 
distinct relation to the barometric 


| studies. Just as different lines of 





business will produce different nor- 
mals, so will difference in location 
produce different normals within any 
line of business. ‘Type ratios are, 
therefore, established first on a 
national basis, andthen for each section 
of the country, statements originating 
in each section being used for this 
work. The credit man, with these 
tables before him, may first compare 
the statement of his client with 
national figures, and then with figures 


| for the particular section of the coun- 





try in which he is situated. 

In brief, a chemical laboratory of 
credit is building, where statements 
are analyzed into their elements. 
Then certain very definite principles 
are applied to those elements. The 
result is a set of tables that give the 
credit man concrete facts on which to 
base his decisions, leaving little to 
guesswork or inspiration which has 
always played a large part in the 
average credit transaction. 


The Emblem of ‘‘The Mercan- 
tilians’’ 
N attractive gold emblem has 
been adopted by “The Mercan- 
tilians, an organization composed of 
the officers and employees of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, of St. 
Louis. The emblem in which the 
eagle, the official insignia of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company is prominent, 
is made into a handsome button for 
the men and a pin for the women 
members of ‘““The Mercantilians.” 
The idea of adopting a specific 


| emblem for the executives and em- 


ployees of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany was conceived by Festus J. 
Wade, president of this financial insti- 
tution. He realized that such a but- 
ton or pin would show individuality 
for his associates and employees, and 


| would more closely identify them with 


the Mercantile Trust Company. The 
unique design of the emblem has 
attracted much attention. 

The Mercantile Trust Company 
has a practical plan to encourage 
employees to buy stock in the com- 
pany. The employees pay $4 per 
share per month and begin to draw 
dividends at once. 
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The World’s 
Great Timber Supply 


From the great forests of the North and Northwest comes 
timber, which, converted into a diversity of forms, is used 
in all parts of the world. In this territory tributary to 
Chicago is one of the greatest of the world’s timber sup- 
plies. Here every year are felled hundreds of thousands 
of towering trees to be transported by steam and river, 
lakes and railroads to the mills and factories of the manu- 
facturing district centering 1n Chicago, where they are 
made into building materials, vehicles, implements, fur- 
niture and endless other products. 


The Continental & Commercial Banks for many years 
have assisted this great industry with dependable financial 


service. Today they are co-operating actively for its 
further development. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Invested capitat more than 50 Million Dollars 


Resources more than 500 Million Dollars 
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A Few Ways for Improving Service 


Sa general statement on which to 
base all ideas for improving bank 
service, let us reverse the popular 
expression, and say that any bank is 
on the highroad to success when it 
has learned to take the “ice” out of 
service. The merchant studies care- 
fully the needs and tastes of his cus- 
tomers, and orders his stock to meet 
those several needs and tastes. He 
has a large variety to select from, but 
not so with the bank. Our whole 


By A. BRIDGES 


stock in trade, is just service—noth- 
ing more. Hence the only means of 
growth or expansion lie in our ability 
to increase our avenues of service— 
meet every new need of the commu- 
nity, and at the same time improve 
present means of service. 

Just why do people prefer to trans- 
act business with one bank rather 
than another? If we dealt in mer- 








When Your Clients 
Have 


; Money to Invest 








offer our clients. 


reason there is 


SECURITIES. 





It is distinctly to your advantage to be able to 
give them sound and helpful advice. 
cult matter for the layman to select reliable securi- 
ties in which to invest his surplus funds—securities 
which assure him of the greatest possible safety 
with the maximum return for money invested. 
SHIDELER SERVICE guides prospective invest- 
ors in the selection of proper media for investment 
by eliminating speculation from the securities we 
All the securities offered by us 
have withstood the acid test of our engineering, 
accounting and legal departments. 


no “if” in SHIDELER 


There is another service we render our clients: we 
give detailed information, without charge, concern- 
ing any securities they may contemplate purchas- 
ing or which they nowhold. Prompt and courteous 
attention is given to inquiries of this nature. 
Those on our mailing list get valuable bocklets 
on financial subjects free of charge. 
wishing to get on our list should address 


F. W. SHIDELER & COMPANY 


115 North Pennsylvania Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


It is a diffi- 


That’s the 


Anyone 
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chandise we might show a more 
stylish model, or a prettier bit of silk, 
or perchance a more attractive price 
mark. But no such methods are open 
to the bank. One and all of us receive 
deposits, cash checks, handle papers 
or parcels for safe-keeping, issue items 
of exchange, and so on down the list 
of service, according to the needs of 
our respective communities. And 
why does Farmer Jones prefer my 
bank to your bank? Ask this question 
of a thousand or more customers, and 
when you have sifted the answers 
down to the real reason, you will find 
that people like to transact business 
with a bank where there's least “ice” 
in the service. 

The first and most important of all 
things that help to take the “ice” out 
of service and make your bank a place 
where people find pleasure in trans- 
acting business, is a pleasing person- 
ality. And this is something that can 
be acquired by each and every mem- 
ber of the force, from the janitor to 
the president. 

As a youngster in school | well 
remember many of the prominent 
characteristics of my various teachers, 
and in common with all pupils I had 
a particular contempt for a teacher 
who was not openly frank and honest. 
If a question arose on which the 


| teacher was not well informed we all 


had more respect for the one who 
frankly confessed his ignorance of the 
subject and promised to look the 
matter up for us. Or if some mistake 
was made, the teacher who admitted 
his error and promptly proceeded to 
rectify it, immediately won the 
respect and admiration ofusall. Now 


| men and women are simply grown-up 


children. They have the same likes 
and dislikes, the same desires and 
tendencies, guided and directed, of 


| course, bya judgment that comes with 


more mature years. 

I recall an incident in a bank where 
I once worked that may illustrate this 
policy of absolute honesty, coupled 
with diplomacy. It was a rule in this 
bank to hold up a customer's state- 


| ment when a certain check happened 


to be misplaced in the file until this 
check had been found. Now this is a 
good practice. In the first place, 
cancelled checks should be so handled 
as to preclude any possibility of their 
becoming lost. But in spite of this, 
occasionally a statement would be 
held up a few days. Of course, if you 
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Money 
The Sinews of 


Travel 


Money gives strength for the 

journey and comfort by the 

way. If you use and recom- 

mend to your customers 
Bankers 


"A:B:A’ mics, Cheques 
you can rest assured as to the 
safety of your money, and 
theirs. 

Upon arrival abroad —be- 
cause of arrangements made 
by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany’s Foreign Service—you 
may exchange the “A-B-A” 
Cheques you take with you 
for other “A-B-A” Cheques 
payable in pounds sterling, 
francs, lire, etc., at the rate 
current on the day of ex- 


American 





**See the World 
on ‘A‘°B’A’ Cheques’’ 


I d in d inations of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100 in convenient 
wallets. Full particulars from 

BANKERS TRUST 


COM PANY 
New York City 

































Fon BANKING 
ON 
Tells how you can prepare to take 
the cashier's place by studying at 
home in spare time. Send for copy at once. 
Edgar G. Alcorn, President 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 
37 McLene Building COLUMBUS, OHIO 


_ Absolute Time Records 


Know to the minute when work is started 
and finished; when orders are received 
and delivered; when letters are received 
and answered. 

Kastens Time Stamps cost little, are 
built for long service, and work quickly, 
smoothly and accurately. 


Send for catalogue showing 
various styles with prices. 























Henry Kastens. 422-424 W. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 


| could satisfy the customer by telling 
| him the statement clerk had been 
| unable to get his statement out, that 
| closed the matter for the time being. 
| But on this occasion, the customer 
| insisted that he had only a day or two 


ED 


| in the city and wanted especially to | 


check up his account. Besides this, 
he had called the second time for his 
| statement, and felt that it should 
have been ready. 
clerk then frankly explained to him 


The statement | 


that a certain check for a small | 


amount was temporarily misplaced in 
the file, but rather than keep him 
waiting the statement could be de- 
livered without this check and that 
as soon as it was found it would be 
sent to him. The customer seemed 
satisfied, accepted the statement and 
went away. 

The missing check was found within 


the hour after the customer had | 


left. But the unfortunate part of the 
incident was that the statement clerk 
got a severe “calling down” from the 
head of the department because he 
had violated a set rule of the bank. 
| Needless to say he had placated an 
otherwise irate customer—had poured 
oil on what might have proved to be 
troubled waters. 
lutely truthful, even though he had 
allowed this customer to find out that 
a bank, being composed of human 
elements, may sometimes make a 
mistake. What arevelation—whata 
terrible dis-illusionment! That the 
public should discover some element 
of human frailty in an institution 
that posed as a keeper of private and 
public funds! Such ideas are not in 
| keeping with the standard of intelli- 
gence among the customers served by 
the average bank. You might lose 
one customer by being frankly honest 
about some error in judgment or 
practice, but in the long run you will 
gain ten or a dozen customers by the 
| same line of procedure. 

Next in order for improving bank 
service, comes efficiency. This is the 
practical element. Efficiency applies 
especially to the actual working force. 
If we would gain and hold a customer, 
we must do for him not only what no 
other bank has done— and in an 
attractive and pleasing manner—but 
we must do other things for him 
better than any other bank has been 
doingthem. In other words, our serv- 
ice must be relatively 100 per cent 
efficient. 


efficiency is a subject that is upper- 
most in the minds of some of the 
greatest business men of today, and 





How to obtain this standard of 


He had been abso- | 
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Growing ? 


You can increase your deposits and 
make your bank more successful and 
of greater service to the community 
by using direct advertising. 


ROIOSEASR 


prints anything that can be typewritten, 
handwritten, drawn or ruled —form 
letters with the clean-cut appearance 
of neatly typed originals — bulletins — 
illustrated circulars and forms — with- 
out type-setting, without trouble and 
almost without cost. 


ONLY ONE MODEL 
$43.50 COMPLETE 


The Rotospeed does anything that any stencil 
duplicator can do. It is simple and accurate. 
It costs less because it is sold by mail. Write 
for samples. We will send you samples of 
Rotospeed work used by other banks and show 
you how you can use the Rotospeed to your 
advantage and profit. 


FREE TRIAL 


We will send the Rotospeed with complete 
equipment on free trial to any bank. Use it. 
Try it out. Compare it with any other dupli- 
cator at any price. It will save its cost before 
you have to decide whether or not you want to 
keep it. Mail the coupon for booklet, samples 
and further details of this free trial offer. Mail 
the coupon now. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
326 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 


AILNOW 


The Rotespeed Company 
326 E. Third St. Dayton, 0- 


“7 Please send me, without obliga- 

“/ tion, details of your free trial 

| ceupies ‘of wee weed on the 

>/ samples of wor on the 
Rotospeed. 
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Watters Finding , 
and Filing Machine 


Touch the keys, and 
up comes the card 














The same operation shows the exact place 
for filing each card, or the tray divisions of 
tens take cards in any numerical order. 
If a card is inserted upside down or 
reversed, it responds to the keys with the 
same certainty as one properly placed. 














MECHANICAL] 


The Watters Corporation, St. Louis, U.S.A. | Bi 
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Infallible — 
Finding & Filing 
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it 
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When clerks are posting, the labor 
saved by the certainty and speed of 
Watters Finding and Filing Machine 
is a revelation. 


When the auditor considers the effi- 
ciency of the office, he knows there is 
no trouble from misplaced records— 
an audit key instantly reveals them. 


When an executive is in a hurry for 
an employee’s card, a stock record, or 
anything worth filing, it is located as 
quickly as he can form his wish into 
words. 


When the critical eye of a customer 
at the cashier’s window is watching, 
his ledger account is automatically 
produced—a clean and neat card with 
no fingered tabs and no wear on the 
edges, presenting a record of efficiency 
that inspires confidence. 


ok 


Picture the Watters System in your 
place of business. You save the labor 
of handling heavy ledger books, and 
the delays and troubles in spelling 
names and turning the leaves to the 





right pages; you avoid the tedious 
“pulling” of cards from files. All ac- 
counts and records are held in the 
compact Watters cabinets with each 
and every one controlled with ten keys. 


The Watters Finding and Filing Ma- 
chine accommodates all ledger sheets 
and account cards now in general use. 
It can be used for any sort of records, 
those of costs, stocks and payrolls of 
manufacturers as well as accounts re- 
ceivable of merchants. It is a motor- 
driven and infallible machine that does 
away with the human element of error, 
It makes system simple. 


* * # 


The merchandising policy of The 
Watters Corporation is to market a 
service rather than a machine. We 
seek to reach accounting rooms where 
demands on hands and brains can be 
relieved with machines, Representa- 
tives of our corps of business systems 
specialists study and attain an under- 
standing of a business first, and then 
they sell what the Watters System 
will do when specifically applied. 


A few good territories are open for high-grade men. 


TERS 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


A. Branch Offices in the Principal Cities 
ADVERTISING SECTION 
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These fine mahogany fixtures for sale at 
a bargain, immediate possession given. 

= Communicate with 
| BANK OF JAMESTOWN 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 












































Soft, Eye-Saving Daylight 


Daylight is the best working light because Nature has made it perfect in diffusion 


and quality. : . 
ea Emeralite Daylight Attachment 


changes harsh electric light into soft eye-saving daylight and can be easily applied 
to any Emeralite. 

Emeralite fixtures are now made in special designs for bookkeeping, adding and calculating machines, 
Lights keyboard and tables perfectly, enabling operators to do better work. Warns when motor is running 
needlessly. Finished in black and nickel and attached to any type machine. 


Send for interesting story describing electric daylight and illustrating 50 Emeralite designs 
for every writing and reading need. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
40 WARREN ST. NEW YORK 
Makers of Lighting Devices Since 1874. 


Special Screen changes 
harsh electric light to 
soft daylight; is kind 
to the eyes. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


they are sparing neither time nor 
money in the study. Adequate 
salaries, bonuses, profit sharing, 
employees’ get-together meetings, 
welfare associations—these are some 


| | of the means that have been and are 


being tried out to bring about that 
ideal condition—a corps of workers 
100 per cent efficient. If the bank 
could conscientiously advertise that 
it had such a corps of workers—could 
in all honesty prove this to an exacting 
public—and then, having done this, 
could by the winning power of a pleas- 
ing personality, deal out this 100 
per cent efficient service with the 


| “ice’ left out, there would be only one 
| big bank in hundreds of towns where 


there are now three or four struggling 
small banks. But no one man or set 
of men could long endure the:strain of 
trying to please all of the people all 
of the time, so we must needs have a 
variety of banks and bankers to meet 
the varying tastes of the public. 

In every growing community, new 
avenues for service are constantly 
being opened. The bank that first 
sees and meets these needs by pro- 
viding a line of service to satisfy them 
is certain to gather the first ripe 
plums. You can scarcely pick up any 
bank magazine nowadays that does 
not contain either some new method 
of meeting an old need, or some en- 
tirely new line of service. Now 
bankers, as a rule, are conservative— 
perhaps too much so when it comes 
to a change of policies or adopting 
something new in the way of banking 
practice. Of course, it is well not to 
be too ready to change existing 
methods for new, but once changed, 
give the new methods a fair show. 
Don't just launch it, and leave it to 


| drift with the winds of chance. Keep 


up the enthusiasm that gave it its first 
impetus, and nine chances in ten, 
results will follow. 

It is not my purpose to discuss here 
the details of any of the various plans 
and methods that are being used by 
up-to-date banks to add to their 
means of service or improve existing 
methods. Whatever plan or plans 
you inaugurate must be adapted to 
the needs of the community, and must 
be carefully followed up in every 
detail. 

Perhaps the two greatest lessons 
taught by the war are the need of 
increased production, and the value 
of the budget system as applied to the 
home. And here is an opportunity for 
the bank that serves a rural commu- 
nity. The farm agent of the bank can 
bring real service tothe farmers. This 
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V4 ONG ago people aban- 

Je doned the quill for 

| Vy fo? the steel pen. Now 

If your bank’s correspond- 

| y} ence is done with the 

Yo y Y typewriter. The adding 

ME / y machine has increased the 

) y } speed and accuracy of 
’ bank accounting. 





J The Lightning—A Bank Machine 


—has similarly doomed to the discard the laborious hand | 
method of paying coin—change making. 


The operation is simply one light pressure of the keys, and the correct change is 
instantly ready to fall into the teller’s cupped hand ata mere touch of the finger tips. 


Many seconds per operation, There is no counting, no | 

countless minutes of your clients’ time, holding up of a long line. Clients | 

, many valuable hours a day of your appreciate the improved service af- | 
y bank’s time, are saved. forded by a Lightning. i 
| 

| 


Speed— Efficiency— Accuracy 


The Lightning affords greater speed, more efficiency and absolute accuracy. | 
It is the first simple keyboard, practical, absolutely satisfactory machine of the kind 


It is the way used by modern, enterprising banks everywhere. The Light- 
ning, like the typewriter and the adding machine, has come to stay. 


The size is 914x12x15\4 in. Guaranteed for ten years. Write 
us and our representative will call or we will ship direct. 


LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER COMPANY 


Dept. A. L., 34-36 W. Lake Street, Chicago, IIl. 





—— 
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listed. 


listed. 


listing or posting. 


machines. 


1014 Dime Bank Building 





Separate compartments for 
listed and unlisted items — 
1. For checks not listed. 
2. For checks listed. 
3. For deposit tickets not 


4. For deposit tickets 


Check and Deposit Trays. 


Saves Time for Busy Bankers 






The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them. 


Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use a Coleman Time- 
Saver Check and Deposit Tray. 
The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in convenient order to facilitate 
Enables the operator to save many minutes of valuable time each 
day, and to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. 
the left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand lists them. 
of the currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 


No delay for tellers or clerks; 
Apply the principle 


Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver 
Many large banks have equipped all 
No bank too small to use profitably. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 


Price $9.85 f. 0. b. Detroit, Mich. 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 














THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK of Portland, Me., is 
using a lithographed check 
with the Manco Safety Tint 
background. A neat, im- 
pressive check, and, at the 
same time, a protection to 
them and their patrons. 








nl 










together with a neat, 


dignified check 





OU need not worry about your 
checks being raised, if you use 
Manco Safety Tint background 
on them. Any tampering with the 
name or amount, whether written 
with pen or typewriter, will erase 
the tint. This erasure cannot be 


hidden —it clearly spells tampering, and will not be honored 


by a Bank. 


Manco Safety Tint is the result of many years of experi- 
menting and we believe that it is now the best and the safest 


for checks. 


The Manco Safety Tint can be made to reproduce your 
monogram, building or any design you may desire. Such a 
background on your check, done in soft color, lends quality 
and dignity which are very marked. 


Specimens and designs gladly submitted. 


Blank Books— Bound and Loose Leaf— Lithographing, Printing, 


Engraving— Office Stationery and Supplies 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 


New York Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED IN 1848 


261 Broadway 
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THE BURROUGHS 


plan has been and is being adopted 
by a number of banks throughout the 
country. Questions of soil conserva- 
tion, stock-raising, planting of crops 


| to meet existing market conditions — 


these are questions that need no 


_ longer be left to chance alone. 


The live farm agent of an equally 
live bank, coming into personal touch 
with the farmer patrons, not over 
some polished desk top, but meeting 
them in their fields and barnyards, 


| studying conditions first-hand, is one 


of the strongest factors for bringing 


| the banks to the farmer that has ever 
| been produced. One farmer told me 


| student of banking. 


that such a service had meant a thou- 
sand dollars to him, in one season. 
And if valuable to him to that extent, 
figure the possibilities in store for the 
bank that can really carry out such a 
service so as to make it touch and 
influence the lives of all its farmer 
customers. 

The home budget system carries 
with it something of real practical 
value to everyone — especially to 
those who have a fixed weekly or 
monthly income. It is perhaps a little 
more difficult to interest the public in 
general in this plan, but once the 
people really get the idea, and give it a 
practical trial, the results will be so 
pleasing that there should be no diffi- 
culty in keeping up the interest. 

These two, and many other plans 
for enlarging and improving bank 
service are doubtless familiar to every 
But the four 
subdivisions in this article— ‘taking 
the iceout of service, ' “’a pleasing per- 
sonality, “absolute honesty, coupled 
with diplomacy,’ and “efficiency, ’ 
must one and all enter into, and thor- 
oughly permeate any movement for 
increasing or improving bank service. 


Credit or Sermons for the Farmer? 
(Continued from page 11) 
access to money at much lower interest 
rates than the local banks can afford 
togive. Local banks, asa rule, cannot 
supply all legitimate local demands 
for money, because their deposits 
are not sufficiently large. The 


| government or some other agency 


should supply long-time loans to 
farmers at low interest rates. Other 
industries are looked on in a more 
favorable way and their wants are 
liberally supplied. If our farmers 
could be given such advantages, a 
blessing would be brought to them 
which they can experience in no other 
way. Their business would become 
more remunerative, and they would be 
made a happier and more contented 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


people. If we had the means to make 
long-time loans to farmers at low in- 
terest rates, our per cent of increase 
would be much greater.”’ 

The Oklahoma Stock Yards National 
Bank, of Oklahoma City, finds farm- 
ers’ business so profitable that it con- 
fines its business almost entirely to the 
handling of ranchers’ and stock raisers’ 
accounts. Muchof its work is carried 
on through banks scattered through- 
out Texas, Oklahoma and New Mex- 





ico, although it makes loans direct to | 


stockmen, often loaning out as high 
as $50,000 to one farmer, says T. P. 
Martin, Jr., president. 

I recently studied the returns from 
a questionnaire that had been senttoa 
number of leading bankers in all parts 
ofthecountry. The replies were very 
interesting. Many of the banks that 
replied had agricultural departments 
and all were devoting considerable 
time and money to the encouragement 
of agricultural enterprises by making 
long-time loans to farmers, by father- 
ing boys’ and girls’ clubs, by financing 
farmers’ co-operative associations and 
by assisting the county agricultural 
agents in their work. Practically all 
stated that farmers were as good credit 
risks as city business men, that banker- 
farmer relations were improving and 
that farmers were becoming better 
business men and adopting better 
farmingmethods. Interest rates varied 
from 6 per cent to 10 per cent, the 
average being about 8 per cent. Prac- 
tically all said that their farm business 
was showing material increase and that 
more farmers were carrying checking 
accounts. Only a few replied that 
they felt the present money stringency. 

Remarkable as the work of these 
banks may seem, there is nothing they 
are doing that cannot in the main be 
duplicated in your community, taking 
into consideration, of course, local 
differences in agricultural conditions. 
Progressive banks, east, west, north 
and south, are coming to realize that 
their own prosperity is absolutely 
dependent on the welfare of their 
communities. 

Ten years ago when Bend, Deschutes 
County, Oregon, was a town of a few 
hundred population, a man named 
Hudson settled there and started the 
First National Bank. In ten years this 
central Oregon county has changed 
from a barren desert to a region of 
fertile farms, transformed by irriga- 
tion and alfalfa. The town of 
Bend has grown to a city of 6,000 
and the First National Bank, still 
headed by Hudson, the banker with 
a vision, has increased its deposits 
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accommodations. 


part of the equipment. 
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EPOSIT 


Box DepartMent PROFITABLE? 


—Or are you losing money, by having a large number of vacant 


With CARY 20th Century Safety Deposit Box Units, your depart- 
ment can grow as business increases. 
a large number of unused boxes—or a volume of business without 
The even balance between volume of business and Safety 
Deposit Box equipment is always maintained, when CARY UNITS are a 


At no time need there be 


CARY Safety Deposit Box Units are STANDARDIZED AND INTER- 
CHANGEABLE. New units are ordered as needed,—and each unit is a 
counterpart of previous CARY installations. 


Large quantities of CARY 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOX UNITS are constantly being manufactured, 


assuring prompt shipment. 


These conveniences will enable a Deposit Department to 


revenue, 







in various sizes. 
sizes, 


Vaults 
Cabinets 
Deposit 
Boxes 





from $40,000 to over $1,500,000. ! 

How was this change brought 
about? A number of things are re- 
sponsible and chief among them are 
faith, credit, vision, hard work and 
co-operation. Hudson's bank has 
played a very important part in this 
development. He first noticed the 
tendency to straight potato and alfalfa 
farming, and started a movement 
to encourage diversification. Through 
the bank he has introduced hardy 
Grimm alfalfa, pure-bred cattle, hogs 
and sheep. It would require a long 
article to tell all of the things that the 
First National Bank has done for its 
community and for Oregon, for its 
influence has spread over the whole 
Northwest through Hudson as chair- 
man of the agricultural committee of 
the Oregon Bankers Association. And 
as long as Hudson and his associates 
cling to their present beliefs we shall 
expect to see their community and 
their institution forge ahead. This is 
what they say: 

“We believe the right of a bank to 
exist and enjoy the patronage of its 
community is in exact proportion to 
its willingness to foster by every legiti- 
mate means the natural and industrial 
resources of the territory that it 


roduce the greatest possible 


Every inch of space will bring a profit, where CARY equipment is installed. 
Another CARY convenience is found in the fact 


that in CARY Units, boxes are furnished 


! You can secure units of small boxes or units containing an assortment of 
This feature makes it possible to meet the requirements of each individual customer. 
Our folder “(CARY 20th Century Safety Deposit Box Units” tells all about the CARY 


Unit System —its economy— its convenience. 
esting and instructive in planning your Safety Deposit Box Department. 


CARY SAFE COMPANY, Buffalo, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


CARY SAF ES "The Safe Investment”’ 


Send for this folder. You'll find it inter- 








serves.” 





ADDRESSING 


You can turn out 1000 to 1200 pieces per 
hour, neatly, accurately, conveniently— 
from stencils made on 
your own typewriter if 
you have a 
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STANDARD 
ADDRESSING MACHINE 


Its patented stencil is made in two 
parts—a card index frame and flexible 
typewriter stencil. 

It prints in sight, skips, duplicates, re- 
peats and is so simple that any boy or 
girl can operate it. 

FOR PRINTING: A simple, inexpensive attach- 
ment instantly converts the “Standard” into a 


practical printing device for post cards, notices 
and other small business forms. 


For Bank and Counting Room 


There’s no machine to equal this for heading 
statements and innumerable other banking jobs. 
No stencil attachments required. 


NO NEED TO SEND NAMES OUT 
Stencils are made on your own typewriter. 
Write for interesting details and prices 
Smart Addressing Machine Co. 


Dept. 50 11 Goodell St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Office, 100 William Street 
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Savings Account Overhead 


Roy P. Roberts, cashier, and the men with whom he is 
associated in the Halsted Street State Bank, of Chicago, are 
voting a straight ticket this fall for Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machines and mechanical posting of savings accounts. 


OR years they supported the candidate 

of the Pen-and-Ink party. But last Jan- 
uary they made a change, with the result that 
the cost of handling savings accounts in their 
bank has been reduced 50 per cent. Quite 
naturally they feel that such an economical 
administration deserves continued support. 
A few of the facts “before and after” show 
why Mr. Roberts and his associates have 
bolted the Pen-and-Ink party for good. 


One Clerk Handles 6000 Accounts 


Before the Halsted Street State Bank in- 
stalled a Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine to 
post savings accounts and interest, the work 
required practically the full time of two clerks. 
They were always kept busy, especially so 
twice a year at interest-figuring periods. 


Since the Burroughs administration began, 
although savings accounts have increased 25 
per cent in number, one girl handles them 
with less effort than two clerks put forth in 
the days of hand posting. At present more 
than 6000 accounts are kept posted to date, 
together with interest on each account, and 
balances are extended on both principal and 
interest. Of even greater importance, the 
work is balanced with the general ledger daily, 
and the girl has time to handle considerable 
other work besides. 


Interest-Figuring Rush Eliminated 
Under the system used, all interest is credited 
or debited in advance at the time the deposit 
or withdrawal is made. Consequently, there 
is no rush to figure interest on thousands of 
accounts twice a year at interest periods. 


Once every six months the Burroughs oper- 
ator simply adds the interest balance on each 





account to the deposit balance and the job 
is done. 


In addition to saving time and cutting down 
the cost of operation, the Burroughs plan 
provides an absolute daily proof of posting. 
It is known as the “‘old and new balance proof” 
and consists of checking predetermined totals 
of both deposit and interest credits and debits 
against totals obtained by adding the new 
balances and subtracting the old. 


Neatness and legibility are thrown in for good 
measure. ‘There is no chance to misinterpret 
a figure printed by the Burroughs. And every 
balance is correct. ‘The machine adds and 
subtracts with unfailing accuracy, and prints 
dates, ciphers and punctuation automatically. 


Same Advantages Open to You 
The contrast between the old and new ways 
of handling savings accounts in the Halsted 
Street State Bank cannot help but interest 
every bank that has the savings account 
problem to face. Your bank may have 
more than 6000 accounts or not so 
many, but the problem is the same in 
proportion. You can make the han- 
dling of your savings accounts as simple 
and efficient a proposition 
as it is in this Chicago 
bank. Changing from the 
pen-and-ink method need 
not interrupt your work 
one particle. It would un- 
doubtedly be to your in- 
terest to get in touch with 
a Burroughs man. Look 
in your telephone book or 
directory for the address 
of the nearest office. 
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Cut 50% By Machine Posting 


—In the Halsted Street State Bank, 
of Chicago 
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No. 3286 
J. M. JOHNSON 
_ name 
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DDRESS 4718 S. HALSTED ST. 
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and interest always extended, is the job this girl handles with a Burroughs 
Bookkeeping Machine. Deposit and withdrawal 


for the principal. Interest is posted from achart, s 
in the illustration. It is figured from the date of the posting to the end of the 
current interest period, and is posted in advance at the time of the transaction, 
interest on deposits being credited, and interest on withdrawals debited. To 
post an account like that shown above, the operator picks up the old deposit 
balance and enters the credit or debit, the machine tabulating to the proper 
column. Date and new balance are then printed automatically. Without remov- 
ing the card from the machine, the interest on the account is posted by the 
same process—the whole operation taking less time than it takes to tell it. 


Bil —Bookkeeping— Calculating oD Machines 


urroug 


slips serve as posting media 
hown in front of the machine 


| 
| 
| 
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\ 4a, 
Keeping 6000 savings accounts posted to date with balances of both principal 
/ 
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This New System of Mechanical Addressing 
Wins First Choice 


The fact that both Republican and Democratic National 
Committees are now using it for as big and exacting a proposition 
as the election of the next President of the United States is 
significant proof of its many practical superiorities over former 
addressing machines. National Committees have to work fast. 
They must continually circularize millions of people—hundreds 
of different lists—without waste of time, effort or money. Therefore they 
choose the Addresserpress. This “‘livest’’ of Addressing Systems is also 
used by the country’s most important mail-order concerns, societies, 
department stores, financial institutions and business houses generally — 
whose mailing lists must be kept “alive and going without a hitch.” It 
makes simple, easy, inexpensive work of the most complex mailing 
problems. It will do the same for yours—whether your list be large or 
small, and no matter what your business is. 


Send for our Booklet ‘‘ Mechanical Addressing” 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
143 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Co.. Chicago, with 6,000,000 stencils—Swift & Co. have Addresse 


Systems in over 60 of their branch stores—General Electric Co.—Proctor & Gam 
ordyke-Marmon Co.—Standard Oil Co., etc. 


The “ADDRESSERPRESS ” is used by such representative American concerns as Sears, 
Roebuck & 








Addresserpress 
Features 
se 


Your stenographer can 
stencil Elliott Address Cards 
on her typewriter. You don’t 
have to buy an expensive 
embossing machine. 


Elliott Address Cards are 
made of fibre. You can print 
or write on their frames — 
thus making a CARD INDEX 
of your list, which can be sub- 
divided and classified in any 
way you like. 


Elliott Address Cards cost 
4 as much as the bulky metal 
address plates of former ad- 
dressing machines. 


Any Elliott Address Card 
will print 10,000 addresses. 


This is the Elliott Address 
Card — 


**The Index Card which 
Prints its Own Address’’ 
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Continentaland 
Commerctal Trust & 
and Savings Bank, : 
Chicago. 


Handling more than 
2000 postings daily— 


The Hibernian Bank of Chicago was using the L.B. Card 
ledger. The Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank was using a loose leaf ledger. At the time of the mer- 
ger it was a question which system should be adopted. 


Both had been tried.. Both had been tested under all con- 
ditions. There could be only one best system. It is a fact 
worthy of note that the L.B. Card ledger was the system 
adopted, because of past performance and future possibilities. 

Today, more than 100,000 accounts are handled as smoothly as clockwork. 


More than 2000 postings are made daily—no impatient lines at the windows 
—tellers and bookkeepers enthusiastic—no wasted space——no disorder. 


Here, as in thousands of banks, the L.B. Card ledger is measuring up to 
the day’s work in a way that lifts a tremendous burden from the shoulders 
of both bank officials and bank employees. 


Write ye ated cards and literature 


Librafsid Bureau 


Bi gs” 


Card and filing —ZJ Filing cabinets 
Systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 


“1¢ fast bivd. 
Albany, 51 State street Detroit, 68 Washington 
a, 102 N . Fall River, 29 Bediord street ; 73 W oe F, W. Wentworth & Co., 

omg Ph edhe Hartford, 78 Pearl street Rebenewa, 1903-0 Manel bias San Francisco, 539 Market street 
Birmingham, Vault Floor, Jefferson Houston. 708 Main street St. Louis, 805-815 Arcade bldg. Seattle, 108 Cherry street 

County Bank bldg. Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bldg. +" paul, 131 Endicott arcade ‘i Oakland, 305 Thirtee nth street 
Bridgeport, 989 Main street Kansas City. 215 pony > a. bid Scranton, 408 Connell bidg. — & basin omg ie Bhectrs 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pearl street Louisville (Ky.), 508 Repu i g. Springfield, Mass., Whitney bldg. bide Angeles, 440 Pacific Electric 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade — aukee, 620 Casw eil bioc South S¥Pacuse, 401-407 Gurney bidg. Park e 
Columbus, 20 South Third street Minneapoiis, 428 Second a ow Toledo, 620 Spitzer bldg. “Dall s, 108 Siewert 
Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bldg. nbs ag ge = pow theta Washington, 743 15th street, N. C.G. asa leld stree 
a ee Pittsburgh, 687-639 Oliver bidg. Worcester, 27 State Mutual bide. Salt Lake City, 204-205 Ness bldg. 
FOREIGN OFFICES London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Paris 


Portland, Me., 665 Masonic bldg. Distributors 














Now there is 
no night work 


bi eeadeberge sagt of book- 
keepers are able to say 
that—because they keep their 
books by machines. When the 
president wants a statement— 
he gets it in a few moments. 


Records are accurately kept, 
statements are issued on time— 
costs are greatly reduced by 
machine bookkeeping. 


One of the great helps in 
machine bookkeeping is this 
current account tray. It is a 
permanent container for active 
ledger leaves, statements, etc. 
It handles 1800 leaves with the 


necessary indexes. It cuts costs. 


All Baker-Vawter equipment 
is designed to cut costs in the 


bank. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 


To facilitate deliveries we 
maintain production at these 
points : 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Canadian Distributors: 
Copeland-Chatterson, Ltd., 
Brampton, Ontario. 
































